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REVIEWS 


Nationa Lisrary, No. VI. 


History of the Bible. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. 2 vols. Vol. II. London, 
1831. Colburn & Bentley. 


We fully concur with the Literary Gazette, 
in its notice of this second volume of Mr. 
Gleig’s History of the Bible—that it is in 
every respect worthy of its predecessor, for 
a review of which, we refer our readers to 
Numbers 155 and 157 of the Atheneum. We 
have now the whole work before us, and can 
conscientiously say, that it is utterly contemp- 
tible. It has neither style nor truth to re- 
commend it; it “hasno beauty that we should 
desire it,” but is a meagre, miserable catch- 
penny, got up for the market. So complete a 
failure do we esteem Mr. Gleig’s work to 
be, that for our parts, 
Terancio seu vitiosa nuce non emerimus. 

The National Library was an abortive, 
rickety starveling from the first, and it is not 
to be regretted that this second dose of the 
Romance of Sacred History, will in all pro- 
bability put an end to its miserable existence. 

Mr. Gleig has sunk under the weight of his 
undertaking. We will, however, do this theo- 
logical tyro the jusjice to say, that he has 
not been quite so speculative in the second as 
in the first part. He has evidently taken a 
hint from our former strictures and instead 
of indulging inhis own crude, speculations, 
and supplying the supposed deficiencies of the 
sacred historian, as in the former portion of 
his work, he has, in the concluding volume, 
so curtailed him, as not only to rob the di- 
vine narrative of its whole force and beauty, 
but of its very identity. This History of the 
Bible is a sort of Procrustes’ bed, which the 
divine record is either stretched to fit, when 
it is too short, or docked for the seme pur- 
pose, when it is too long. That magnificent 
description of the temple, in the first book of 
Kings, which is one of the most splendidly- 
ag ang portions of the inspired volume, 

r. Gleig has dismissed in about a dozen 
lines, 

It is somewhat amusing to see, in spite of 
the paid paragraphs by which it is recom- 
mended to the public, that the work before 
us has not escaped a blow—and a hard one, 
too—from Messrs. Colburn & Bentley's own 
magazine—the New Monthly. In the No- 
vember number, the first volume of Mr. 
Gleig’s History of the Bible was placed in 
invidious juxtaposition with Milman’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Jews,’ and most extravagantly 
praised, while that talented book was as ex- 
travagantly abused ;—but, behold! at the 
bottom of the page appears a note by the 
editor, and signed Thomas Campbell, dis- 

ming any concurrence with the ‘senti- 
ments expressed in the review. It was clear, 
therefore, that he was ashamed of the article, 





and that he had the honesty to say so; though, 
in defiance of his opinion, this fulsome pa- 
negyric was admitted into the magazine. We 
find that, since this rebellion against autho- 
rity, Campbell has abandoned the New 
Monthly. 

We do not intend to give much space to 
Mr. Gleig’s second volume, having devoted 
so much to the first: we shall therefore pass 
over the remaining part of the Old Testa- 
ment, and come at once to the New, which 
he has dismissed in 142 duodecimo pages ; 
and these are as full of blundering presump- 
tion as we had anticipated. 


At p. 236, we find it asserted that, on the 
day of our Saviour’s birth, “a star or meteor 
appeared to certain Magi in Parthia, which 
guided them, after a long and toilsome jour- 
ney, into his presence.” Now here, the 
reverend author takes the authority of com- 
mentators, as superseding that of the New 
Testament. Neither of the Evangelists tells 
us where these wise men came from, or any 
thing about them, except that they journeyed 
from the east to adore and present gifts to 
the infant Saviour, The matter is involved 
in that sacred obscurity, in which so many 
other parts of the divine writings are wrap- 
ped. St. Matthew alone mentions the devo- 
tion of these wise men; and he simply says, 
that “ wise men came from the east to Jeru- 
salem, saying, Where is he that is born king 
of the Jews, for we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him.” Now, 
when they first saw this star is not stated, 
neither is their country mentioned. Commen- 
tators differ upon this latter point. Whitby 
decides for Arabia; M‘Knight and Burkitt 
decide in favour of Persia. Mr. Gleig has 
no conjectures upon the subject: he roundly 
declares their country to have been Parthia. 
His explanation of the star is borrowed from 
Whitby, with whose arguments, in his note 
upon the passage, we do not concur, though 
we have the highest veneration for that great 
and learned man. Had Mr. Gleig confined 
himself to the simple statements of the text, 
he had shown a better discretion and a wiser 
judgment. 

At p. 244, after giving a most picturesque 
account of the wilderness from—where think 
you, gentle reader?—from the New Testa- 
ment? no!—from Maundrell’s Travels—he 
goes on to say, that “ Our Saviour had wan- 
dered amid these gloomy passes, during which 
neither bread nor water passed his lips, 
when the power which had hitherto sus- 
tained him, being for a space withdrawn, 
he began to experience the extremity of 
hunger. At this critical juncture there ap- 
proached him an aged way-faring man, (!) 
who appeared to have lost his way among 
the intricacies of the desert. The stranger 
was the old serpent,” &c. Now, this way- 
Saring man, who was the old serpent, is alto- 





gether a fiction. No such person is men- 
tioned in Scripture, as having visited Christ 
during his syjourn in the wilderness: it is 
simply stated, that he was tempted of the 
Devil ; but it is nowhere said that the Devil 
appeared to him, like another Archimago, in 
disguise. Why will Mr. Gleig indulge in 
such absurd harlequinade ? 


In the opening of the eleventh chapter, 
Mr. Gleig tells us, that “on the north-east 
side of Jerusalem lay the pool of Siloam, sur- 
rounded by an hospital of five porches, called 
Bethesda, which, at certain seasons, pos- 
sessed a healing virtue of no ordinary kind.” 
(p. 264.) According to this reading, it was 
the reverend editor's hospital, and not the 
pool, which possessed such an extraordinary 
quality. But, in truth, the thing is too 
serious for a banter. Upon whose authority 
does Mr. Gleig construct an hospital round 
the pool of Siloam? If the five porches 
really belonged to an hospital, and it was 
customary for the patients to bathe in the 
waters of Siloam, in order to be healed of 
their infirmities, it is somewhat strange that 
the poor man, upon whom the Saviour per- 
formed the miracle of healing, should have 
found none of the stipendiaries necessarily 
belonging to such a public institution, to per- 
form their duty by dipping him into the 
sanative waters. The fact is, we suspect, 
that Mr. Gleig borrowed his notion of an 
hospital from Hammond's gloss upon the 
passage, who imagines that Siloam was a 
public reservoir where the sacrifices of 
the temple were washed; and that it was 
surrounded by a building surnamed Be- 
thesda, or the house of mercy, because the 
sick lay there to be cured. He has an im- 
mensely long and learned note upon the pas- 
sage, wherein he endeavours to show, that 
the angel mentioned by the Evangelist was 
only an officer sent at a certain time to tir 
the water; and that the warm entrails of the 
sacrifices thrown into it, imparted those sana- 
tive qualities mentioned in the gospel. But the 
whole of this is most ably refuted by Whitby, 
who observes, that the very foundation of 
this surmise is taken away by Lightfoo., who 
proves that there was a Javer in the temple 
for the washing of those entrails, so that they 
were not likely to be washed in Siloam. Mr. 
Gleig has evidently been inoculated with 
this notion of Dr. Hammond's, for he en- 
deavours, towards the end of the chapter, 
where he affects to state and answer objec- 
tions, to get rid of the miraculous interposi- 
tion. The passage is too long to quote ; but 
we cannot help thinking, that if, instead of 
endeavouring to explain what is evidently 
miraculous, and therefore inexplicable, Mr. 
Gleig had confined himself to a simple state- 
ment of the facts as he finds them recorded 
in Scripture, his book would have had a 
much better chance of popularity. If he had 
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in ariably acted upon the principle which 
he has himself laid down, in p. 258, we should 
have had much less reason to condemn him. 
He there says, “as on such subjects we are 
incapable of offering more than conjectures, 
the wisest course, doubtless, is, not to pry 
into the matter too deeply, but to leave this, 
like many other truths both in nature and 
nie to be explained when the mortal 
shall have put on immortality, and faith is 
swallowed up in vision.” Why does he then 
so foolishly endeavour to grapple with the 
mysteries of his subject, when so many better 
informed men have not been able to explain 
them? Why raise doubts in the minds of his 
readers, where they had never doubted before? 
Why introduce circumstances, by way of 
embellishment, which are nowhere found in 
the sacred history ?—as, for instance, in his 
account of the raising of Lazarus, he says, 
“In this order they reached the tomb—a 
eave hollowed out in a rock—over which a 
huge fragment of stone waslaid. Jesus im- 
mediately commanded the massive door to 
be rolled back, and standing on the brink of 
the cavern, exclaimed with a loud voice, 
‘Lazarus come forth.’ There was a silence 
among the crowd, so profound that the very 
waving of the grass might be heard”!!! The 
reverend author rises here to a perfect orgasm 
of declamation—“ Men gazed at Jesus with 
mingled awe and astonishment, as if doubting 
whether or not his extraordinary mandate 
would be obeyed ; but their amazement was 
only to be equalled by their horror, when they 
beheld the dead man rise from the earth (or 
cave ?) arrayed in his shroud, with legs and 
arms swathed in linen, and the napkin around 
hishead which the piety of his surviving friends 
had placed there.” How is the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the sacred narrative marred by this 
noisy and exaggerated declamation ! 

We must pass over a number of passages 
which we had marked, as we have not space 
to notice them, and come at once to the scene 
of our Saviour’strialand sufferings. At p.304, 
Mr. Gleig tells us as categorically as if he 
were inspired, that “ not only was the back 
of the son of God torn with rods, but the 
brutal guard, platting a crown of the naba 
tree, a plant bristling with sharp thorns or 
spikes, thrust it into his head.” Now, we 
admit this to be probable but not certain. 
Many of the old painters indeed have re- 
presented the Saviour crowned with the naba 
plant, but if Mr. Gleig had adhered to his 
ere and stated Christ’s mock diadem to 

ave been simply a “ crown of thorns” he 
would have been right, whether it were com- 
posed of the naba or any other thorny plant. 

At p. 303 we read, that “ Jesus was loaded 
with the cross-beam or furca of his cross, but 
the weight being considerable, one of his dis- 
ciples, Simon the Cyrenian, whom the guard 
met by the way, was commanded to support 
the further extremity of the beam.” Now it is 
by no means certain, though the conjecture 
is probable, that Simon was a disciple of Jesus. 

e was no doubt the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, two noted persons among the first 
christians at the time Mark wrote his gospel, 
but this does not prove that he had become 
a convert to christianity before the period of 
the crucifixion, The statement that Simon 
only bore one end of the cross-beam and 
Christ the other, absolutely negatives the de- 
claration of the Evangelist, that Simon bore 

the cross. Now, if Mr, Gleig’s version be a 





correct one, Simon did not bear the cross, but 
only assisted to bear it, which is by no means 
the same thing. St. Matthew tells quite a 
different story. He says, “ And as they came 
out they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name, him they compelled to bear the cross.” 
Which are we to believe, St. Matthew or 
Mr. Gleig? 

One more quotation and we have done. At 
p. 317, in reference to the supernatural dark- 
ness which overspread the earth when the 
Redeemer gave up the ghost upon Mount 
Calvary, the reverend editor of the National 
Library cites Dr. Hales as follows: —“ It was 
observed at Heliopolis in Egypt, by Dionysius, 
the Areopagite, afterwards the illustrious con- 
vert of Paul at Athens, who, in a letter to the 
martyr Polycarp; describes his own and his 
companion the sophist Apollophanes’s asto- 
nishment at the phenomenon, when they saw 
the darkness commence at the eastern limb 
of the sun and proceed to the western, till 
the whole was eclipsed ; and then retrograde 
backward from the western to the eastern, 
till his light was fully restored; which they 
attributed to the miraculous passage of the 
moon across the sun’s disk.”” Upon this pas- 
sage Mr. Gleig has indulged us with the fol- 
lowing note—“ There seems to be no necessity 
for spay an hypothesis so very wnphilo- 
sophical as this. The moon could not thus 
be carried out of her course without de- 
ranging the whole of nature; but a mere 
withdrawal of the luminous clouds which sur- 
round the opaque body of the sun would 
equally cause darkness over the whole world.” 
Now, with all due deference to Mr. Gleig’s 
literary infallibility, we thik this is as much 
like nonsense as anything that ever veiled 
its absurdity under the specious title of phi- 
losophy. What would Sir Isaac Newton, 
who denied the sun to be an opaque body, 
and affirmed it to be a luminous one, have said 
to this? But admitting the new theory of Dr. 
Herschel, and taking for granted that the 
sun is an opaque mass like the globe which 
we inhabit, and surrounded by a luminous 
atmosphere, so unphilosophically called clouds 
by Mr. Gleig, what reason is there for su 
posing that the whole course of nature would 

ave been less deranged by the withdrawal of 
this mighty vehicle of light than if the moon 
had been carried out of her course? That 
lustrous body by which the sun is now sup- 
posed to be encompassed, must be as neces- 
sary to the due and unvarying agency of the 
great functions of nature as the moon or any 
other object in the universe; how then is it 
likely that her course would be less impeded 
by the withdrawal of one object, than of 
another, when they must be each and equally 
essential to the regularity and harmony of 
her operations? But it is idle to philosophize, 
when the wisdom of God sees fit to 4 
through the general laws of his providence, in 
order to exhibit to mankind some miraculous 
attestation of his omnipotence. 

Here we shall close our critical animad- 
versions upon a book, which, from the very 
epigraph to the concluding line, is full of de- 
formities. The title is an untruth, and the 
character of the title most sadly prevails 
through the whole work. Had Mr. Gleig 
displayed his incompetency upon any other 
subject, there are reasons that might have in- 
duced us to suffer his volumes to sink quietly 
into oblivion; but as he has selected the 
Holy Bible as an object for his theological 





dissecting knife, we have lifted up our voices 
against his unhallowed audacity, and would 
warn him upon any future occasion, when he 
gets an order from the New Burlington-street 
manufactory, to be more discreet in the choice 
of a subject. 





Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an Old 
Servant ; with some Account of the Writer, 
written by Himself; and an Introductory 
Essay on the Lives and Works of our un- 
educated Poets. By Robert Southey, Esq., 
Poet Laureate. London, 1831. Murray. 


Snaxsreare has said, “ What’s in a name? 
—a rose, by any other name, would smell as 
sweet!” But here we have a convincing 
proof of the necessity of attending strictly to 
names, as the commonest regard to the 
fitting attributes of a “John Jones,” would 
have kept the victim of such an appellation 

uite clear of poetry. It is next to impossible 
that a John Jones should be a poet ;—and 
some kind friend should have broken the 
truth to the butler, before he endeavoured 
to share unpolished glory with uneducated 
bards. 

An inspired serving-man, in a livery of 
industry, turned up with morality, is a spe- 
cies of bard which we never expected to find 
in the service of the Muses, or bringing a 
written character from his last place, and 
vaunting of his readiness and ability to write 
epics and wait at table. The work we should 
have looked to meet with, emanating from 
the butler’s pantry, was a miscellaneous vo- 
lume full of religious scraps, essays on dress, 
receipts for boot-tops, wise cooking cogita- 
tions, remedies for bugs, cures for ropy beer, 
hints for blacking, ingredients for punch, 
thoughts on tapping e, early rising, and 
killing fleas. e mischief of the wide dis- 
semination of education is now becoming 
apparent, for, poor as authors confessedly 
are, they have generally been gentlemen, 
even in ra ieaitel men of some de- 
gree, though with exposed elbows — folk 
only a little lower than the angels! But 
never until the schoolmaster was so abun- 
dantly abroad, distributing his spelling-soup 
to the poor, did we ever hear of a butler 
writing poetry, and committing it to the 
press. ‘The order of things is becoming re- 
versed. The garret is beginning to lose its 
literary celebrity, and the kitchen is taking 
the matter up. A floor near the sky in Grub 
Street is no pen-spot now, but down fifty 
fathoms deep in Portland Place, or Portman 
Square, or some far-retired old country house, 
you shall find the author: his red cuffs turned 
up over his light blue jacket sleeves, the pen 
in his hand, and his inspired eye looking out 
upon the area. There doth he correct the 
brain-work which is to carry his name up 
above the earth, and keep it there, bright as 
cleaned plate. In the housekeeper’s room, 
inspiration gives a double knock at his heart. 
An author in a pantry certainly writes under 
great disadvantages, for it cannot be said that 
he is there writing for his bread. In such a 
place, the loaf is in his eye—the larder is 
so near, he may almost dip his pen into it 
by mistake—and positive beef gleams through 
the veil of the safe, softened to his eye, yet 
still solider than beef of the imagination. In 
truth, a man has much to overcome in _ 
péring food for the mind, in the very thi 
of food for the body ;—for a good authority, 
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(no less a man than Mr. Bayes,) has strenu- 
ously advised, that the belly should be empty 
when the brain is to be unloaded. How can 
a gentleman’s gentleman, with a corpus that 
banishes his backbone nearly four feet from 
the table at which he sits, betake himself to 
his cogitations over a tankard of October, 
and expect to beat your true thin garret- 
haunting devil, with an inside like a pea- 
shooter, who can scarcely be said to be one 
remove from the etherial, and who writes 
from that best of inspirations—an empty 
pantry? We shall presently see whether an 
author from below, is better than one from 
above—whether it will be more eligible that 
the Muses should have several more stories 
to descend, when their nine ladyships are in- 
voked so to do—and that the pen should be 
taken out of the scraggy hand of a gentleman 
in rags, and be placed in the plump gripe of 
a gentleman in tags. 

Before we proceed to give an account of 
the book before us, we must yet take leave 
to indulge in a few reflections on the effect 
of this mental explosion in the noddles of 
John and James and Richard, upon re- 
viewers, publishers, and the world in general. 
This change of lodging in the author will 
turn many things topey-turvy, and conjure 
the spirit out of much long-established fa- 
cetiousness. Pictures of poets in garrets 
will soon not be understood ;—bathos will 
be at a premium! the bard will be known, 
not by the brownness of his beaver, but 
by the gold band that encircles it. The 
historian shall go about in black plush 
breeches; and the great inspired writers 
of the age “have a livery more guarded 
than their fellows.” Authors shall soon be, 
indeed, even more easily known by their 
dress. How often, too, shall we see Mr. 
Murray or Mr. Colburn descending “ with 
the nine ” to the hireling scribe, who is cor- 
recting the press and locking up the tea- 
spoons, against his coming; or, they may 
have occasionally to wait below, while their 
authors are waiting above. Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown and Green (almost a batch of 
he-muses in themselves,) will get a new 
cookery book, well done, from a genuine 
cook,+ who divides his time between the spit 
and the pen; and the firm need not, there- 
fore, set Mrs. Rundell’s temper upon the 
simmer, as they are said to have done in days 
past. Reviewers too !—will they ever dine 
together anon?—surely not. Authors are 
known to be in the malicious habit of speak- 
ing ill of their friends and judges behind 
their backs; and at dinner-time they will 
soon have every opportunity of so doing. 
How unpleasant to call for beer from the 
poet you have just set in a foam; or to ask 
for the carving-knife from the man you have 
so lately cut up! We reviewers shall then 
never be able to shoot our severity, without 
the usual coalman’s memento of “ take care 
below”! One advantage, however, from the 
new system must be conceded, and that is, 
that when an author waits in a great man’s 
hall, or stands at his door, he will be pretty 
sure of being paid for it; which, in the case 

+ There is a cookery-book by “a Lady,” and a 
cookery-book by a Physician; but Mrs. Rundell and 
Se Siti Shoes arrene se ren 
the kitchen stuff r literature. Mrs. R. tout show 
herself to be what she professes, and take “‘ her chops 
out of the frying-pan ;” and the “ good doctor | 
“ put his tongue into plenty of cold water” to cool its 
boiling, broiling ardour. 








of your danglin 
hitherto happened. 
Patron’ will become obsolete. 
will, indeed, be below stairs! 

But to the book. We are sincerely glad 
to find a very decent list of subscribers to 
Mr. Jones’s volume, because we are relieved 
from the fear of affecting the profits of the 
author: and Mr. Jones, when out of the 
company of those nine Millwoods, the Muses, 
appears to be a very warm-hearted, steady, 
worthy man. He is luckily insured a mo- 
derate reward for his attempts, and has 
therefore nothing to dread in the way of 
wreck or print-sea damage. 

The biographical sketches of the English 
uneducated poets, occupy the greater part 
of the volume, and are as interesting as the 
pauper incidents of the humble lives will 
allow themtobe. Mr. Southey, like Lady Bel- 
laston, appears to have “taken up with Mr. 
Jones,” not for any very striking qualities he 
might himself possess, but for private reasons 
in the breast of the patron. It would seem 
to have occurred to the editor, that it would 
be desirable to write the lives of the Yearsleys 
and the Taylors—the milk and water poets 
that are the pets of oblivion—and finding 
John Jones to be an unassuming man, whose 
attempts at verse would make a good prose 
shade and background to the biography, he 
took him in hand. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Wood- 
house, Mr. Stephen Duck, and the rest, are 
briefly and pleasantly registered in the lau- 
reate’s volunre—though we think that there is 
too great a display of the educated poet in Mr. 
Southey’s style. He thus writes of himself :— 

“Sir Joseph Banks used pleasantly to com- 
plain that tortoise-shell tom-cats were the plague 
of his life, because every ignorant man or woman 
who happened to possess one, favoured him 
with the first offer of it, at fifty, or perhaps an 
hundred guineas below what, upon the faith of 
vulgar opinion, they believed to be the established 
price of so great a curiosity. For this flattering 
preference, Sir Joseph was indebted to the high 
rank in the scientific world which he so deser- 
vedly held and filled so worthily: it was a tri- 
bute to his station and his character. Authors, 
and especially poets, who send their works for 
my perusal and opinion and advice thereon, 
have been as much the plague of my life as the 
tom-tortoise-shells were of his. Mr. George 
Coleman has no sinecure in his office of Li- 
censer for the Stage; alas! the office which has 
thus been thrust upon me is a sine-salary, and 
the business itself is of amore ungracious kind. 
Two circumstances have drawn upon me this 
persecution; the publication of Henry Kirke 
White’s Remains, and the appointment which I 
have the honour to hold of Poet Laureate,—the 
Poet Laureate being supposed by many persons 
to be a sort of Lord Chancellor in Literature, a 
Lord Keeper of the King’s taste, and to have 
the literary patronage of the public and the 
state at his disposal. The appointment itself 
has not exposed me to more sarcasms, as pun- 
gent as they have been new, concerning sack 
and sackbut, than this opinion has produced 
suitors to the High Court of Poetry over which 
I am supposed to preside. Know all men b 
these presents, that the Poet Laureate receivet! 
no allowance of sack; (the more’s the pity !) 
and that any application to him in that, or any 
other capacity, for poetical preferment, from 
aspirant sons of song, might as well be addressed 
to the Man in the Moon.” p. 6-7. 

The conclusion of Mr. Southey’s remarks 
is this :-— 

“T do not introduce Robert Bloomfield here, 
because his poems are worthy of preservation se= 


garreteers, has never 
Crabbe’s story of ‘ The 
High Life 





parately, and in general collections ; and because 
it is my intention one day to manifest at more 
length my respect for one whose talents were of 
no common standard, and whose character was 
in all respects exemplary. It is little to the 
credit of the age, that the latter days of a man 
whose name was at one time so deservedly po- 
pular, should have been past in poverty, and per- 
haps shortened by distress, that distress having 
been brought on by no misconduct or imprudence 
of his own. 

“ A newspaper paragraph, which has been in- 
serted in one of the vol-mes before me, quotes 
from Sheridan the elder, an ill-natured passage 
in allusion to the writers who have here been 
noticed. ‘ Wonder,’ he says, ‘usually accompa - 
nied by a bad taste, looks only for what is un- 
common ; and if a work comes out under the 
name of a thresher, a bricklayer, a milkwoman, 
or—a lord, it is sure to be eagerly sought after 
by the million.’ 

“** Persons of quality’ require no defence when 
they appear as authors in these days: and, in- 
deed, as mean a spirit may be shown in traducing 
a book because it is written by a lord, as in ex- 
tolling it beyond its deserts for the same reason. 
But when we are told that the thresher, the milk- 
woman, and the tobacco-pipe-maker did not de- 
serve the patronage they found,—when it is laid 
down as a maxim of philosophical criticism that 
poetry ought never to be encouraged unless it is 
excellent in its kind,—that it is an art in which 
inferior execution is not to be tolerated,—a 
luxury, and must therefore be rejected unless it 
is of the very best,—such reasoning may be ad- 
dressed with success to cockered and sickly in- 
tellects, but it will never impose upon a healthy 
understanding, a generous spirit, or a good 
heart. 

“ Bad poetry—(if it be harmless in its intent 
and tendency)—can do no harm, unless it passes 
for good, becomes fashionable, and so tends to 
deprave still further a vitiated public taste, and 
still further to debase a corrupted language. 
Bad criticism is a much worse thing, because a 
much more injurious one, both to the self-satis- 
fied writer and the assentient reader; not to 
mention that without the assistance of bad cri- 
ticism, bad poetry would but seldom make its 
way, 
“The mediocres have long been a numerous 
and an increasing race, and they must necessa- 
rily multiply with the progress of civilization. 
But it would be difficult to say wherefore it 
should be treated as an offence against the public, 
to publish verses which no one is obliged either 
to purchase or to read. Booksellers are not 
likely to speculate at their own cost in such 
wares! there is a direct gain to other branches 
oftrade ; employment is given whereit is wanted, 
and if pecuniary loss be a matter of indifference 
to the author, there is then no injury to himself. 
and he could not have indulged himself in a more 
innocent folly, if folly it should be called. But if 
he is a good and amiable man, he will be both the 
better and the happier for writing verses. ‘Poetry,’ 
says Landor, ‘ opens many sources of tenderness, 
that lie for ever in the rock without it.’ 

“ Tf, indeed, a poet feels in himself a constant 
craving for reputation, and a desire of depre- 
ciating those who have been more successful 
than himself,—if he looks upon them as his com- 
petitors and rivals, not as his brethren in the 
art,—then verily it is unfortunate for such a 
man that he possesses the talent of versifying. 
And in tiat case he will soon betake himself to 
criticism, as a more congenial calling; for bad 
poets become malevolent critics, just as weak 
wine turns to vinegar. 

“The benevolent persons who patronized 
Stephen Duck, did it, not with the hope of rear- 
ing a great poet, but for the sake of placi a 
worthy man in a station more suited to his in« 


tellectual endowments, than that in which he 
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was born. Bryant was befriended in a manner 
nox dissimilar, for the same reason. In the cases 
of. Woodhouse aud Ann Yearsley, the intention 
was /o better their condition in their own way 
of life. The Woodstock shoemaker was chiefly 
indehted, for the patronage which he received, 
to ‘thomas Warton’s good-nature, for my pre- 
decessor Warton was the best-natured man that 
ever yore a great wig. My motives for bringing 
forwafd the present attempts in verse have al- 
readyj been explained. 

«Tt will be seen, from Mr. Jones’s account of 
himsqlf, that his opportunities of self-instruction 
have a even less than were possessed by any 
of thejuneducated aspirants who preceded him. 
Had |t been his fortune to have enjoyed those 
advan|ages, of which the great majority of edu- 
cated persons make no use whatever after they 
becomb their own masters, he might in all pro- 
bability have held more than a respectable place 
among: the poets of his age; and the whole tenor 
of his conduct shows that he would have done 
his du-y in any station of life to which he might 
have ' een called. But except during the time 
when he had access to Shakspeare’s plays, he 
seem ; to have read little other poetry than what 
+s occasionally to be found in provincial news- 
papzr.. From them he has sometimes copied a 
patcern, or a tune,—nothing more: he has ex- 
pressed his own observations, his own fancies, 
his own feelings, and they are such, though 
often rudely, unskilfully, and sometimes ob- 
scurely expressed, as to show that he has been 
gifted with the eye, and the ear, and the feeling 
of a poet: the art is wanting, and it is now too 
late for him to acquire it. 

“‘No other alterations have been made in his 
pieces than by occasional omissions, sometimes 
altering a word in such cases for the sake of 
connection,—and by correcting a very few gram~ 
matical errors. 

“ IT would have said something here concern- 
ing the March of Intellect, and the beneficial 
direction which might be given it by those who 
are not for beating it to the tune of Ca ira. 
But I shall have other opportunity for this, and 
it'is now time that Mr. Jones should speak for 
himself. 

“ Before I conclude, I must, however, in my 
own behalf, give notice to all whom it may con- 
cern, that I, Robert Southey, Poet Laureate, 
being somewhat advanced in years, and having 
business enough of my own fully to occupy as 
much time as can be devoted to it, consistently 
with a due regard to health, do hereby decline 
perusing or inspecting any manuscript from any 
person whatsoever, and desire that no applica- 
tion on that score may be made to me from this 
time forth ; this resolution, which for most just 
cause is taken and here notified, being, like the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians, not to be 
changed. 

“ Also, I give notice, that I have entered into 
a society for the discouragement of autograph 
collectors; which society will not be dissolved 
till the legislature in its wisdom shall take mea- 
sures for suppressing that troublesome and in- 
creasing sect. 

“ Lastly, I shall be obliged to those journals 
which will have the kindness to make these no- 
tices-more widely known. And if my county 
member, Sir James Graham, would be pleased 
to mention them in the House of Commons,— 
which he may do with as much propriety as 
when he spoke of the same person there on a 
former occasion,—they would then have the ad- 
vantage of being taken down by the reporters, 
inserted in all the daily newspapers, copied into 
the weekly and provincial ones, and finally re- 
corded in the Parliamentary Debates.” 163-68. 


The verses of John Jones are principally 
like those of the Bellman, addressed to his good 
masters and mistresses. ‘They celebrate the 
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old lady of the house, or the daughters,—and 
are full of compliments to virtue and beauty, 
which are no doubt accepted by the ladies, 
as very pretty and “ most veritable.” Camp- 
bell has said, that 
Song is but the eloquence of truth, 

and the Bard and Butler who locks to the 
poetry and plate, and who carries his tables 
about with him, is pretty sure to set down 
something valuable in the course of the day. 
We trust Mr. Jones will not, however, pub- 
lish any further collection—for in him, the 
attempt, and not the deed confounds us. We 
must, we presume, give a specimen of the 
verses—and the following stanzas, with the 
exception of the opening line, are as pleasing 
as any in the volume. Certes, the first line 
would dislocate the jaw even of a Sampson 
to utter :— 

Lines written for Miss L. S. Bruere to present to 

her Mother on her Birth-day. 


Yon orb, my Mamma, the luminary of earth, 

Beams bright on the morn of the day ot my birth, 

And fondly I come, ere it fades to the view, 

‘To tender my heart’s young emotions to you ; 

Emotions, Mamma, which instinctively rise, 

With each thought of the form that gave light to mine 
eyes. 


I bring, my Mamma, for affection and care, 

As much as a bosom so tender can bear ; 

And am rearing a hope, that, as reason appears, 

My love and my duty will strengthen with years ; 

And am nursing a thought, that, with you for my guide, 
To solace your love, | may merit your pride. 


To render, Mamma, as life’s summit [ gain, 

Each step, as I rise, uncreative of pain,— 

I’laim, in advancing, with diligence kind, 

To shape by your precepts the frame of my mind; 

And its form willbe pure, and its nature be mild, 
Should your image, Mamma, be discern’d in your child. 





A Vindication of Dr. Paley’s Theory of 
Morals from the principal objections of 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, Mr. Gisborne, Dr. 
Pearson, and Dr. Thomas Brown, with an 
Appendix containing Strictures on some 
Remarks of Dr. Whately. By the Rev. 
Latham Wainewright, M.A., F.S.A. Lon- 
don, Hatchard. 

Mr. Wainewright is a well-meaning, and, we 

dare say, an accomplished man; but meta- 

physics are not his forte; nor, in truth, does 
reasoning of any kind—neither that which 
deals with abstractions, nor that which has 
reference to the business of life—appear to 
be his vocation. He has, on the present oc- 
casion, chosen to advance into the lists, for 
the purpose of championing to the outrance, 
the ethical opinions of the excellent Arch- 
deacon Paley—a person of eminently strong 
sense, though little capable of originating or 
apprehending those refinements of reasoning, 
by which alone we may arrive at first prin- 
ciples. The vindication, promised in the 
title-page of this work, consists of nothing 
more nor less than the assurance, repeated 
in every paragraph, that on all the disputed 
points, the Archdeacon is substantially right, 
and his opponents, by anatural consequence, 
wrong. We can believe that the blind may 
have a propensity to lead the short-sighted, 
for it must have been in obedience to some 
natural Jaw of the same kind, that Mr. Waine- 
wright has taken Paley under his protection. 

Mr. Wainewright, in truth, runs a-muck at 

all who have differed from his protégé; and 

as he has observed no other principle of selec- 
tion in his attacks, he has found customers of 
various sorts and sizes—Dugald Stewart, 

Mr. Gisborne, Dr. Pearson, Dr. Brown and 

Dr. Whately. In our opinion, he should 





have confined himself to the light weights, 
leaving Stewart and Brown to be dealt with 
by other antagonists. Mr. Wainewright and 
Dr. Whately for instance, we should deem 
fairly matched : 
Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati ; 

their acquirements, and modes of thinking 
are of the same cast; each has been taught 
to lay stress upon the detection of false read- 
ings in Horace, and to value himself on his 
expertness at a quadratic equation. Moral 
science is to both a terra incognita, in which 
they are under the necessity of groping their 
way, at the risk of losing that equilibrium so 
indispensable to graceful motion. Mr. Waine- 
wright, however, talks all the while like one 
deeply versed in the mysteries of metaphysics ; 
and yet he answers the metaphysicians, whom 
he is pleased to consider his antagonists, 
simply by an expression of dissent from their 
opinions. Had he been wise in his genera- 
tion, he would have decried metaphysics 
altogether, and confined himself to the good 
old controversial custom, of calling his oppo- 
nents names. 

To illustrate Mr. Wainewright’s mode of 
reasoning, we shall merely quote part of his 
answer to Dr, Brown. 

“ His charge of selfishness against Dr. Paley’s 
principle of moral obligation, will appropriately 
exemplify what I have here asserted; and al- 
though other writers coincide with him in the 
same sentiment, I know of no one who has ex- 
pressed himself in more unmeasured language 
than this eloquent Scotch professor. ‘ This form 
of the selfish system,’ he observes, when treat- 
ing of the modifications of that system, ‘ which 
las been embraced by many theological writers 
of undoubted piety and purity, is notwithstand- 
ing, I cannot but think, as degrading to the 
human character, as any other form of the doc- 
trine of absolute selfishness; or rather, it is in 
itself the most degrading of all the forms which 
the selfish system can assume.’ The reason he 
alleges for making the latter assertion is, that 
the selfishness of which he complains is, in the 
present case, rendered more offensive by the 
image of the Deity which it continually pre- 
sents to the mind—‘ not to be loved, but to be 
courted with a mockery of affection.’ From the 
purport of this strong language, so little ac- 
cordant with the spirit of philosophical inves- 
tigation, we must infer that it is infinitely more 
degrading to direct onr views to the attainment 
of an eternity of happiness, than to be devoted 
to the fleeting gratification of the animal pas- 
sions. And such, indeed, extraordinary as it 
may appear, was Dr. Brown’s deliberate opinion! 
‘ The sensualist of the common system of selfish- 
ness, who never thinks of any higher object in 
the pursuit of the little pleasures which he is 
miserable enough to regard as happiness, seems 
to me, even in the brutal stupidity in which he 
is sunk, a being more worthy of esteem than 
the selfish of another life.’ In the next chapter 
also, he indulges in a similar strain, and de- 
scribes the theory in question to be, ‘ in its very 
essence, as truly selfish as if it had defined virtue 
to be the pursuit of mere wealth or fame, or of 
the brief dignities, or still briefer pleasures, of 
this mortal existence.’ These extravagant sen- 
timents, which have more the appearance of 
proceeding from the fervour of an ill-disciplined 
imagination, than from the calm exercise of the 
reasoning powers, carry with them their own re- 
futation.” 

Now, it is worthy of remark, that Mr. 
Wainewright has not quoted any of the rea- 
sons for Dr. Brown’s opinions. He lays be- 
fore us a sweeping condemnation of Paley’s 
system as the conclusion of Dr. Brown ; and 
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then appends the expression of his own feel- 
ings on the subject, asa counterpoise. From all 
that is submitted to our observ ation, we might 
be warranted in concluding that Dr. Brown 
and Mr. Wainewright were equally vague 
and violent in their opinions on the point. 
Now, Dr. Brown’s objections to Paley’s sys- 
tem lie in very brief compass, and were they 
not unanswerable, might have merited Mr. 
Wainewright’s notice. “ The doctrine of 
Dr. Paley differs from the general selfish 
system, only by the peculiar importance 
which it very justly gives to everlasting hap- 
piness and inisery, when compared with the 
brief pains or pleasures of this life. In the 
scale of selfish gain, it is a greater quantity 
of physical enjoyment which it has in 
view. It is a sager selfishness; but it is 
not less absolute selfishness which it main- 
tains.” 

Of these, however, among other reasons 
which Dr. Brown has advanced as con- 
demnatory of Paley, Mr. Wainewright does 
not deign to take notice. He contrives, in 
short, to remain master of the field, by never 
coming in sight of the enemy. 

The whole book is written in the same 
spirit of misapprehension of the things to 
be proved by the partisans of Paley ;—but we 
have already trespassed too much on the 
patience of our readers, and must therefore 
take leave of a subject, which, if not very 
attractive in itself, has certainly not been 
rendered more seductive by the efforts of Mr. 
Wainewright. 





A Selection from the Papers of the Earls of 
Marchmont, in the Possession of the Right 
HTonourable Sir G. H. Rose. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1831. Murray. 


Votumes like these are valuable contributions 
to history ; they furnish the best evidence by 
which ministers and their opponents, men 
and measures, can be judged by posterity ; they 
raise the veil of pretension, and let us look on 
men’s real motives; they enable us to distin- 
guish the patriot from the impostor, the selfish 
from the self-postponing, the statesman from 
the accidental minister, and the shifting course 
of expediency from the wise and permanent 
endeavour of policy. All such works there- 
fore ought to be received with welcome, and 
not the less so because it is well known that 
immense treasures in Letters, Journals, and 
Diaries, are rotting in the libraries of many 
distinguished families. 

But valuable and interesting as are all such 
works, they require to be read with due allow- 
ance for party prejudice and personal feeling; 
and it is the especial business of the critic to 
weigh and well. consider how far they may 
be trusted. Now, three octavo volumes are 
not to be fairly valued in a few hours, we 
shall, therefore, reserve all general observa- 
tion, and for the present content ourselves 
with selecting a few of the letters from the 
second volume :— 


Pope to Viscount Polwarth. 
«“ Mr. Allen’s, Bath, Jan. 10th, 1739. 

“My Lord,—I have at last prevailed over 
my modesty, to write to your Lordship. It is a 
truth I desired one of my friends to tell you, 
that the only reason I did not in all this ume, 
was, that I esteem you so much, that I cannot 
tell what to say to you. I can account to myself 
for the motives, near or remote, of most of the 
old and young men’s virtue and public spirit; 





and I can perceive some views or other in each; 
but if you have any, in any degree adequate to 
the spirit you act with, I think they must be 
very great; you must be interested in a higher 
view than others; and therefore I wish I knew 
what it is, that I may admire you less, and un- 
derstand you better. 

“You cannot think how three months of this 
winter have thinned my correspondences; the 
leaves have dropped off more and more every 
week. The world about St. James’s could not 
faster forget a retired minister; but I think I 
can forget that world much easier than he could 
do. I am learning Horace’s verse, 

Obli oblivi dus et illis ; 


but I Renee & it (what I think the best way) back- 
wards : 


In uzambitious silence be my lo 
Yet ne’er a friend forgetting, an forgot ! 





“ My Lord Cornbury will not fall under this 
predicament; it is I that do not write to him, 
for a reason not unlike that which made me 
silent to you. I do not pay him, because he has 
trusted me too deep. I am in debt too to Cle- 
land, but it is for another sort of coin of a more 
plentiful kind than Lord Cornbury’s ; however, 
pray, when you see him, (that I may be honest, 
even to farthings) give him my receipt. 


« January 10th, 1739. 
“ Received of Mr. Cleland the sum of six 
pages quarto of an obliging letter, for which I 
hereby acknowledge myself accountable. 
ii. 175-6. “A. Pope.” 


The following is also from Pope to Hugh, 
Earl of Marchmont, on the death of Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham :— 

June 22d, [1740.] 

“ My Lord,—The more I wish to be remem- 
bered by you, the less I feel myself able to 
deserve your regard, and the more faint will my 
expressions be, as the sense is strong of that 
inability; but above all times, I am at this least 
disposed to speak what I feel, and still more un- 
willing to add to your concern, which, I know, 
is greater than that of any man less honest and 
less a lover of his country can possibly be, and 
therefore greater than almost any man’s what- 
soever; yet may one miserable comfort be de- 
nied to you, even from the loss of Sir William 
Wyndham, that your own seclusion from public 
business will be mitigated by the thought, what 
an assistant you must now have wanted, had you 
continued in it, and that there is no man left 
worthy to draw with, if you consider him entire, 
head and heart. For the same ability without 
the same spirit, strength without union, drawing 
ever so powerfully without drawing all one way, 
are either to no purpose, or a bad one. The 
only one fit to work with you is gone, and you 
must have tugged by yourself, where no single 
force can prevail, no single virtue animate. Two 
props may support one another; but one prop 
cannot stand by itself. You could only have laid 
down, and seen the state (if it should change its 
supporters) come to lean upon two as bad legs 
as carry the present minister. I do not know 
now whose life or death to wish for; I know 
whose death I should have wished some years 
ago, to have prevented the mischiefs that are now 
remediless, and whose lives, to have enjoyed 
better times; but in certain situations it is hap- 
pier for honest men to die than live, and in 
some times fitter that knaves should govern, to 
stand charged with the infamy of them to pos- 
terity. God Almighty certainly knows what he 
does, when he removes those from us, whose 
lives we pray for, and leaves behind those 
scourges, which a mercenary people deserve, 
though the partiality of a few virtuous or brave 
men (who happen to be born among them) would 
save them. We do not live, my Lord, under the 
Jewish dispensation, nor are tu imagine the most 





dirty, rascally race on earth are the favourite 
people of God. You know, when they were so, 
after they had provoked him enough, he punished 
them with an absolute king; he has done as much 
to all Europe of late days ; ; and if Britain should 
be the only corner left still free, do you think it 
will not be more his goodness than our merit 2 
I would willingly turn to any subject from that, 
which not only extremely atfilicts me, but those 
two men in the world whom I most esteem; I 
mean the man who led, and the man who se- 
conded the great and worthy person we have 
lost. In all the steps he made of late, when the 
true interest and honour of his country became 
his only passion, his judgment was determined by 
the one, and his action by the other: with the one 
he could not have erred, with the other he could 
not have cooled, in any generous purpose; and it 
is not the world, or the party, that I condole with on 
this death, but those two, who feel for the public, 
what it feels not for itself, and what party-men 
but pretend to feel. If I see any man merry 
within a week after this death, I will affirm him 
no patriot; and such I have seen, who might at 
least have seemed more concerned, since they 
can be hot without principle, passionate without 
affection, and eloquent without sensation. 

“Tt would anger a warm or a tender heart so 
much, to see the conduct of the world on all the 
most important or affecting occasions, that one 
would be tempted to wish every such thinking 
or feeling man retired from it. I, who have 
really no other, or no equal merit to that of 
loving and pursuing merit in and through others, 
do sincerely wish myself in Scotland, or the fo- 
rests, contemplating some one good mind, pre- 
ferably to the melancholy study of the world, or 
reading the very worst sort of books, men, and 
manners. The very gazetteer is more innocent, 
and better bred. When he abuses the brave, or 
insults the dead, he lays the fault another day 
upon his printer; but our great men and patriots 
cannot so much as Jay their brutalities and ill- 
breeding upon their porters and footmen ; they 
hate honour openly, and pray devoutly for the 
removal ofall virtue. Their prayers have been 
pretty well heard; and when one or two more 
are gone, the nation will be much of a piece. I 
could then be glad to travel, and I could be 
more glad, if your lordship would travel. You 
may perhaps think it less merit to travel from 
Scotland than from Twitnam; but consider, here 
is a camp close by, in whose neighbourhood 
Minerva cannot dwell, though no Mars be there. 
I am seriously desirous to run from my country, 
if you will run from yours, and study popery and 
slavery abroad awhile, to reconcile ourselves to 
the church and state we may find at home on 
our return. 

“ Pray, my Lord, do not think I can forget 
you, nor on that imagination use me, as if I 
could, by not putting me in mind of you. 
Whether you take any notice of me or not, I 
shall never see any good or any evil happen to 
this country, but 1] shall immediately ask myself 
the question,—how will it please or displease 
Lord Marchmont? and J shall set my own mind 
by that, either to be glad or sorry. May every 
domestic happiness attend you, and resignation 
and expectation mend whatever is amiss, and 
palliate whatever is incurable as to the public. 
Believe noman more your mindful servant than 
I; but Lord Chesterficld and Mr. Lyttelton bid 
me tell you, they will dispute it with me.” 216-20. 


Another by Pope to the same noble- 

man :— 
“Twickenham, Oct. 10th, 1741. 

“ My Lord,—One of the great evils of these 
immoral times is, that our superiors bear an 
enmity not orly to public, but private virtues, 
and discourage every consequence and reward 
of friendship itself. The post-office cannot 
suffer two friends quietly to enjoy the testimo~ 
nies of each other’s love or esteem, or to corre- 
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spond upon subjects less evil or less interested, 
than they would themselves. Surely this must 
have been the only cause that could discourage 
us from writing. I have often asked Mr. Hume, 
when he had an oj megs | of sending by a 
safe hand, and found none. I will believe your 
Lordship has written to me ; and your Lordshi 
should believe I have written to you. But, { 
assure you, if I have no remembrances of you 
but what I bear, and ever shall bear in my own 
heart, you shall at least hear of me some way or 
another; if not in writing, in print; if not in 
life, in death; if not in a will, in something as 
solemn and as sacred. For I may tell you, that 
I am determined to publish no more in my life- 
time, for many reasons ; but principally through 
the zeal I have to speak the whole truth, and 
neither to praise or dispraise by halves, or with 
worldly managements. I think fifty an age at 
which to write no longer for amusement, but for 
some use, and with design to do some good. I 
never had any uneasy desire of fame, or keen 
resentment of injuries ; and now both are asleep 
together. Other ambition I never had, than to 
be tolerably thought of by those I esteemed ; 
and this has been gratified beyond my proudest 
hopes. I hate no human creature; and the 
moment any can repent or reform, I love them 
sincerely. Public calamities touch me; but 
when I read of past times, I am somewhat 
comforted as to the present, upon the compa- 
rison; and, at the worst, I thank God, that I 
do not yet live under a tyranny nor an inqui- 
sition; that I have thus long enjoyed indepen- 
dency, freedom of body and mind; have told 
the world my opinions, even on the highest 
subjects, and of the greatest men, pretty freely; + 
that good men have not been ashamed of me; 
and that my works have not died before me 
(which is the case of most authors); and, if 
they die soon after, I shall probably not know 
it, or certainly not be concerned at it in the 
next world. 
“ The greatest, and, I think, the most rational 
leasure I could enjoy, would be in a nearer 
intercourse with one or two, whom fortune keeps 
at a distance from me, and from their country. 
To the few, who deserve their care, I apply in 
their absence, and find much satisfaction in 
seeing they know your merit and importance, 
and never forget tu talk of it. You would feel 
some emotion if I named their names, and wish 
at least, (as we all do) that your private affairs 
were so well settled as to admit your bidding a 
lasting adieu to Scotland. I hope your Lord- 
ship, and another of my friends, will fix. here 
ther. I mean him,t who, though tost all 
his life by so many whirls of fortune, still pos- 
sesses all in possessing himself; is ever too 
great a mind not to be a beneficent one; and 
must love his country, however she has used 
him. She cannot have used him worse than she 
has herself, in the choice of such servants, as she 
preferred to him these twenty years. And he 
cannot but desire to do her the last h s, if 


“ What (after all) have I to say, my dear 
Lord? It is a pain to me to write what I must 
write, if I write to you, for the same things are 
at both our hearts, and they are displeasing 
things. To tell you my real respect is yet more 
painful, for this I cannot express, though the 
other I can! and even to aim at expressing it 
would displease your modesty. 

Put it all then, I beg you, to the account of 
friendship ; and be assured I love as much as I 
esteem you. I should be happier, if you came 
to town before December ; yet, if you do not, I 
shall be the less unhappy, since I am to be at 
Bath these two months, or more. I wili return 
the sooner, whenever you come; but at least, 
next spring, let not the motto be in vain, which 
I am putting over my door at Twickenham, 
‘ Libertati et amicitia.” ii. 259—62. 


The following, from Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough, to Hugh Earl of Marchmont, 
is curious and enigmatical enough :— 

“ Wimbledon, Aug. 29th, 1740, 

“T have received the favour of your Lord- 
ship’s of the 16th of August; but I did not write 
to you before, for the same reasons you give for 
not writing to me ; and besides, I am very sure 
you know more than I do, and can judge much 

tter whether there be any hopes of saving the 
nation from entire ruin. For my own part, I 
think, if we do escape, it must be from some 
miracle that I do not see into, though I am 
thoroughly convinced that it might be done, if 
all people would join heartily together who have 
anything left to support themselves. It is plainly 
their interest to do it, though they had not one 
grain of honesty. Nay, even those wretches who, 
without wanting, have assisted in doing so much 
mischief, if they had but common sense, might 
see a very little more will make them so useless, 
that 6, or any body else that 4 likes, will use 
them as ill as they did 11, &c. But that need 
not trouble anybody, if they were not to suffer 
with them. I really believe 14 has not been so 
much dissatisfied upon any change that has hap- 
pened, as at this time; but I cannot yet com- 
prehend what good that will do, if 32 and 33 
continue to have such a passion for 13. And 
that 3 and 4 will find ways to please him, what- 
ever 14 suffers. There is a great talk all over 
the town, that his Majesty is mightily in love 
with the Prince of Hesse’s sister ; and it is said, 
she is extremely handsome, and about seven- 
teen; and some people believe we shall soon 
have a Queen. And as the Princess of Wales 
is ready to lie in, we need not apprehend hav- 
ing an increase of Princesses every year, at least 
two, so that we shall never want heirs to the 
crown; nor they will never want good provi- 
sions, as long as they have a House of Lords 
and Commons that have been so liberal, and 
that are so sensible, as they seem to be, of the 
great advantages they have received by the ge- 
nerosity and wisdom of 4. As I have a great 





every friend he loves is resolved to attend her 
even to her funeral; and will, I dare answer 
for him, join as sincere a tear with them as any 








He was dining with Pope and a 


com ata villa of Lord Bathurst, near London. 
ve se 


WwW they were sitting after dinner, a servant comin 
in jpered something to Pope, which disconce 
him so visibly, that Lord Bathurst inquired of the man, 
what he had said, and was told, that a young gentleman 
i sword had desired him to inform Mr. Pope, that 
‘was waiting for him in an adjacent lane, and that 
is. Lord Bathurst, learning this 
communication from the son of Pope’s old antagonist, 
who purposed thus to avenge his father’s wrongs, im- 
mediately left the room, and, taking hat and sword, 


Paros with the poet’s foeman, which 
did with success as to ve him from this 
cause of ° 

“flor ” 





for 32 and 33, I can have no apprehen- 
sion but that 14 may not be able to reward all 
the figures above according to their merit. If 
it were possible to have all done that I wish, 
nobody should go unrewarded that deserves, nor 
should any one have an employment that did 
not understand what the business of it was. But 
Sir Robert seems quite of another opinion, and 
never likes any but fools, and such as have lost 
all credit. As to what happens to the sea affairs, 
I know no more for certain than you see in the 
prints. But I cannot but think it looks ill, that 
so many delays are made in Sir John Norris’s 
going out, and that he is still so very near Eng- 
land. Perhaps this management may have been 
to let the Spaniards get out their fleet from 
Ferrol. I was told by a lawyer of credit, that 
5 sent common brokers about to borrow money, 
and that at a vast interest, but I believe without 
success. I am sure I should not think it a good 





security, if he were in possession of all he can 
ever have. I hear many people in these parts 
are making interest for elections a year hence; 
and, as I have several agents to look after my 
estates, I am writing perpetually to engage as 
many as they can, besides tenants, to vote against 
pensioners and placemen, in order to save, if 
possible, the last stake. I hear that Sir Robert 
says, it is better to buy the members after they 
are in the House, than to trouble himself about 
them before. But I believe he will take all 
ways to save himself, since whatever it costs, it 
will be out of the public money. I was told by 
a sea-captain, that 400 officers at half-pay have 
offered themselves to serve in the new-raised 
soldiers ; but they were all refused, and others 
taken that were both ignorant and poor; that 
is, tradesmen and ordinary people that areruined 
so far as to have only a little money to give, to 
be taken by such as have influence, and are made 
use of by 3. I find that the soldiers are very 
weary of the expense and attendance at the 
camp,* which, besides their own money out of 
pocket, will cost the public a great deal more, 
for the soldiers must have more allowance from 
the dearness of things. There is a great deal 
on that subject would make any body merry, but 
I will only repeat one. Every night at a certain 
hour a gun is fired off. I do not know the terms 
on this subject so well as to describe it properly, 
but I imagine that it is to give the men some 
notice that they are safe, and may take their 
rest, finding they cannot be disturbed either by 
the French or Spaniards. I think the refusing 
the half-pay officers a most horrid thing. First, 
it is a great injustice to men that have done ser- 
vice; and next, in creating a great expense to 
the public, by giving whole pay to those that 
know nothing, and half-pay to those that are 
not employed, and who ought to have whole pay, 
and do their country service. You will ob- 
serve, that if we have another Queen, there will 
be 200,000/. a year in jointures. And what is 
necessary to settle on the Duke’s+ wife, and all 
the rest of the royal family, will come to pretty 
near as much as Queen Anne's civil list brought 
her in, who left no charge upon the nation, 
but 80,0007. in arrears, over and above what 
would satisfy every demand on her. And when 
she came to the crown, and had only 50,000/. a 
year, she did not owe a shilling, but had a con- 
siderable balance in her own hands, which Prince 
George had as her husband. This may be in- 
terpreted by some, as if I was finding fault with 
our present governors, for they are all facts that 
I know to be true. But when it is considered 
the vast advantages we have gained abroad, the 
strictness that has been observed in the laws at 
home, and how well all the money has been dis- 
posed of, there is no doubt but that 3 and 4 can 
explain things so well as to give entire satisfac- 
tion. I desire you would present my humble 
service to 10, who I do not write to, because I 
have really nothing tosay that he does not know; 
and for the same reason I must beg your pardon 
for so long and insignificant a letter, which, 
when I had begun, I could not resist writing 
on more than I at first intended; and as you 
know who it comes from by the figures, I need 
not use the ceremony of writing my name. I 
reckon, that if 32 and 33 should ever be right, 
they will both join soon after, and then 11 must 
be in the circumstances I wish him. But if no- 
thing happens that is good, 10 and 11 must 
make themselves so by being strict philoso- 
phers. My sincere humble service to Lady 
Marchmont.{” 





«* This probably refers to an encampment on the 
coast of Essex, from whence the troops were afterwards 
sent to Flanders.” 

«+ The Duke of Cumberland is meant here, but he 
was not married.” 

“t+ The decypher is given se’ ly, as, had the 
figures been decyphered, the of the letter 
would have been materially 
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DECYPHER. 

1. Lord Carteret 17. Cardinal Fleury 
2. Lord Chancellor 18. Lady Yarmouth 
3. Sir Robert Walpole 19. Ireland 
4. The King 20. Mr. Littelton 
5. The Prince of Wales 21. Horace Walpole 
6. Sir William Wyndham 22. Lord Chesterfield 
7. The Duke of Newcastle 23. Lord Harrington 
8. Duke of Marlborough 24. Mr. Pulteney 
9. The Dowager Duchess 25. Mr. Pelham 

of Marlboroagh 26. Lord Islay 
10. Lord Stair 27. Mr. Pitt 


11. Lord Marchmont 
12. The Duke of Argyle 


13. Money 
14. England 31. Duke of Somerset 
15. Scotland 32. House of Lords 


16. France 33. House of Commons 


Another letter shows this fierce politician 

in a very amiable point of view.— 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough to Hugh Earl of 
Marchmont. ¢ 
“‘ Wednesday, One o’clock. 

“Tam but just awake; and they bring me 
the melancholy message your Lordship sent me 
of poor Lord Marchmont, which, as he has been 
so long ill, I am not so much surprised at, as I 
am sorry; and I really think, in so disagreeable 
a world as this is, since the stroke must be 
given some time or other, when it is over, it is 
better for those that are gone, than for friends 
‘that remain after them. Your Lordship will 
remember, that I had a great mind once to have 
given you my legacy, which I had desired you 
to accept of at my death, in my lifetime, which, 
I thought, was not improper; but I found you 
did not like it, and therefore I dropped it; but 
now I hope you will not take it ill, since I be- 
lieve upon this sad occasion you may want money 
immediately, that I offer to send you a thou- 
sand pounds, which is half the legacy; and, if 
you please, you may call it so much money lent, 
to which I can see no manner of objection ; and 
if it be of the least use to you, it will very much 
oblige me, who am, and ever shall be, with the 
greatest esteem imaginable, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful, and 
Most humble servant, 

ii. 207. S. MARLBoROUGH.” 


Next week we shall speak more fully on 
the general character of these volumes. 





Dibdin's Sunday Library. Vol. 1. London, 
1831. Longman. 


Tue idea of this work, as expressed in the 
title-page, is, that it shall form a Protestant’s 
Manual for the Sabbath-day, by being a se- 
lection of sermons from eminent divines of 
the Church of England, chiefly within the 
last half-century. ‘There is here some con- 
tradiction in terms, since a book of sermons 
can scarcely be called par excellence “The 
Protestant’s Manual” that contains no selec- 
tions from the works of those men who were 
the founders of English Protestantism, the 
framers of the Liturgy, and the pillars of the 
establishment. Nor can the “last half-cen- 
tury” be esteemed to have been the most 
fruitful in “ eminent divines ;” many honour- 
able and holy names have occurred, many 
worthy of reverence are now amongst us: but, 
as it was said, when numbering David's 
chiefs, “ he was honourable among the thirty, 
but he attained not to the first three,” so may 
we observe even of the most eminent names 
selected for this opening volume of the 
‘Sunday Library.’ Horsley, Horne, Porteous, 
and Paley are the oldest of the divines ad- 
mitted; men who, however great their merit, 
are but of yesterday, and should consequently 





“ + This letter must have been written to Hugh Earl 
of Marchmont very soon after his father’s death in Fe- 
bruary, 1740.” 





have followed, and not led. The remainder 
are yet more modern; men of to-day. In 
addition to this, there is no order followed in 
arranging the subjects; and one is surprised 
to find that the editor might have pricked for 
sermons as the king does for sheriffs. The 
sermons are good sermons (many of them at 
least), cheap, and well printed, but they are 
no better worth attention than many other 
selections—indeed, Bradley’s isa much better 
one. If this volume had illustrated the lead- 
ing doctrines of Protestantism, placed in 
natural order, each proved by a sermon from 
some of our really elder divines, their con- 
nexion would have been seen, whilst variety 
and interest would have been insured by the 
difference of the writers introduced. But 
eighteen modern sermons, which have no re- 
ference to each other, and no reference to 
any plan, can hardly be said to “ lay a solid 
foundation for those that are to be super- 
added.” 





A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 
2 vols. London, 1831. Murray. 


Tue announcement of this work in the 
Quarterly Review has excited some atten- 
tion ; we therefore hasten to give an extract 
from it, although we have neither time nor 
space to review it. The following is a spi- 
rited sketch of the author’s residence, and of 
domestic life in Spain :— 

“Being now established for the winter, it 
may not be amiss to give some account of the 
domestic economy of our little household. The 
apartments of Don Valentin occupied the whole 
of the third floor and two rooms in the garret, 
a third being inhabited by a young man, cadet 
of some noble house, who was studying for the 
military career. One of these rooms was appro- 
priated by Don Valentin as a bedroom and 
work-shop ; for, like the Bourbon family, he 
had a turn for tinkering, and usually passed 
his mornings, to my no small inconvenience, 
in planing, hammering, and sawing, in his aerial 
habitation. I used sometimes to wonder, when 
I saw his neighbour, the cadet, lying in his bed 
and studying algebra in his cloak, boots, and 
foraging-cap—for he kept no brasero,—how he 
managed, with such a din beside him, to follow 
the train of his equations. The third room was 
the bed-chamber of Florencia. 

“ On the same floor with my apartment was 
one inhabitated by Dofia Gertrudis, an Asturian 
lady, whose husband had been a colonel in the 
army, and who dared not return to Spain, whence 
he fled on the arrival of the French, because he 
had given an ultra-patriotic toast at a public 
dinner in the time of the Constitution. * * * 

** My own room was of quadrangular form, and 
sufficiently large for a man of moderate size and 
pretensions. On the side of the street a large 
window, reaching from the ceiling to the floor, 

pened, with a double set of folding doors, upon 
an iron balcony. The outer doors were glazed, 
the inner ones were of solid wood, studded with 
iron, and firmly secured by a long vertical bolt. 
This folding window is found all over France, and 
the bolt which confines it is there called espan- 
golette. Directly in front of the window was a 
recess or alcove, concealed by curtains, within 
which was my bed. At the bedside was a clean 
merino sheep-skin, in addition to the mat of 
straw, or esparto, which covered the alcove and 
sitting-room. 

“The furniture consisted of a dozen rush- 
bottomed chairs, a chest of drawers, which Don 
Valentin himself had made, and where, at my 
request, Florencia continued to preserve her 
feast-day finery, and a huge table, which filled 
one end of the room, and which I had at first 











taken fora piano. There were here but few 
ornaments. ‘Two or three engravings hung about 
the walls, in which one of Raphael’s Virgius 
was paired with a bad picture of hell and its 
torments. There was, likewise, on the bureau, 
aglass globe with a gold-fish in it. Though the 

et of Florencia, and well taken care of, this 
Fitele fellow seemed weary of his prison-house ; 
for night and day he was ever swimming round 
and round, as if in search of liberty. On the 
whole, there was about this dwelling an air of 
great snugness and quiet. The balcony, how- 
ever, was by far the most agreeable part. There, 
leaning on the railing, I passed a portion of each 
day ; for when cavalcades and processions failed, 
there was always abundant amusement in gazing 
upon the constantly circulating multitude, and 
in studying the varied costumes and striking 
manners of this peculiar people. Nor were other 
motives wanting to lead me to the balcony. The 
one immediately next my own was frequented 
at all hours by a young Andaluza of surpassing 
beauty; whilst over the way was the habitation 
of Letizia Cortessi, the prima donna of the Italian 
opera. 

“ As for the occupations of our little family, 
they were such as are common in Spain. The 
first thing in the morhing was to arrange and 
order every thing for the day. Then each took 
the little higada of chocolate and panecillo, or 
small roll, of the delightful bread of Madrid. 
This meal is not taken at a table, but sitting, 
standing, or walking from room to room, and 
not unfrequently in bed. This over, each went 
to his peculiar occupations; the old woman, 
with her Diarios and Gacetas, to open her read- 
ing room in the entry; Florencia to ply her 
needle ; and Don Valentin to play tinker over- 
head, having first taken out his flint and steel, 
and cigar and paper, to prepare his brief ciga- 
rillo, which he would smoke, with a sigh between 
each putt, after those days of liberty when acigar 
cost two cuartos, instead of four. Towards noon 
he would roll himself in his capa parda—cloak 
of brown—and go down into the Puerta del Sol, 
to learn the thousand rumours which there find 
daily circulation. If it were a feast-day, the 
mass being over, he would go with his daughter 
to the Prado. At two, the family took its mid- 
day meal, consisting, beside some simple dessert, 
of soup and puchero, well seasoned with pepper, 
saffron, and garlic. If it had been summer, the 
siesta would have passed in sleep; but it being 
winter, Don Valentin took advantage of the 
short-lived heat to wander forth with a friend, 
and in the evening went to his ¢ertudia, or friendly 
reunion. In summer, one, or even two o'clock, 
is the hour of retiring; but in winter it is eleven. 
Always the last thing, before going to bed, was 
to take a supper of stewed meat and tomatos, 
prepared in oil, to sleep upon. Such war the 
ordinary life of this humble family.” i. 192—7. 

It will scarcely be believed by English- 
men, that the following few words include a 
general notice of the public _ in one of 
the capitals of Europe in the nineteenth 
century :— 

“The Diario is a daily paper, as its name in- 
dicates. It is printed on a small quarto sheet, 
a good part of which is taken up with the names 
of the saints who have their feast on that day ; 
as, San Pedro Apostel y Martir, San Isidoro, La- 
brador, or Santa Maria de la Cabeza}. Then 

“+ I forget whether it wasfrom the Diario of Madrid 
or of Barcelona that I took the following singular head- 
ing in relation to the religious ceremonies of the day. 
«“ To-morrow, being Friday, will be celebrated the feast 
of the glorious martyr, San Poncio, advocate and pro- 
tector against bed-bugs—abogado contra las chinches. 
—There will be mass all the morning, and at seven 
o’clock will take place the blessing of and 
flowers, in honour of the aforesaid saint.” ‘the branches 
and flowers thus blessed are doubtless found efficacious 
SS ee ws oliines koteba an> 
” a convenient substitute for the troublesome care 
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follows an account of the churches where there 
are to be masses, and what troops are to be on 
guard at the palace, the gates, and the theatres. 
Next the commercial advertisements, telling 
where may be purchased Bayonne hams and 
Flanders butter, with a list of wagons that are 
taking in cargo and passengers for Valencia, 
Seville, or Corunia, and the names and residence 
of wet-nurses, newly arrived from Asturias, with 
fresh milk and good characters.—The Gaceta is 
published three times a week, at the royal 
printing-office, on a piece of paper somewhat 
larger than a sheet of foolscap. It usually be- 
gins with an account of the health and occupa- 
tion of their majesties, and is tilled with extracts 
from foreign journals, culled and qualified to 
suit the meridian of Madrid; with a list of the 
bonds of the state creditors which have come 
out as prizes, that is, as being entitled to pay- 
ment by the Caja de Amortizacion, or Sinking 
Fund; with republications of some old statute, 
condemning such as neglect to pay their tithes 
to the infliction of the bastinado; or with an 
edict against freemasons, devoting them to all 
the temporal and spiritual punishments which 
the throne and altar can bestow—death here, 
and damnation hereafter.” i. 186—7. 

Upon this subject we hope shortly to have 
some original communications of great in- 
terest. 

Next week we will speak critically of this 
work, 





Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Ar- 
cheologica. Rome. 


. We have lately received some numbers of 
this work, being the transactions of an An- 
tiquarian Society, instituted at Rome in 1829, 
under the immediate patronage of his Royal 
Highness the Hereditary Prince of Prussia, 
and comprising not only the most eminent 
archzologists and artists of Italy, but a con- 
siderable number of distinguished foreigners, 
Germans, French, Russians, and English ; 
among the last mentioned, Sir William Gell, 
Mr. Dodwell, and Mr. Millingen, well known 
for their antiquarian publications, have con- 
tributed some valuable articles to the volumes 
before us ;—and in the list of members we 
find the names of Lord Burghersh, the Hon. 
Keppel Craven, Lady Maria Deerhurst, the 
Marquis of Douro, the Hon. E. Fox, Lord 
Holland, Lord Lovaine, Lord Newark, Mr. 
Petre, the Duke of Buckingham, Marquis of 
Northampton, Sir Rufane Donkin, Colonel 
Fitzclarence, Mr. Hamilton, Sir George 
Warrender, Sir George Crawford, and other 
English gentlemen. 

This interesting work describes all recent 
discoveries made in excavations, or in re- 
searches among ancient monuments, literary 
compositions on archzological subjects, and 
essays illustrating sculpture, painting, and 
other branches of antiquarian study. ‘The 
annual volume contains about forty sheets 
of letter-press, in octavo, with several plates 
of the same size; and is accompanied by an 
atlas of. twelve plates, in royal folio, repre- 
senting monuments of various kinds, which 
have never before been published. 

i Some extraordinary discoveries made in 
excavating the Necropolis of Tarquinia (an 
old Etruscan city), will afford much gratifi- 
cation to the antiquarian reader. Above one 
thousand vases, inscribed with letters, having 
been found within the space of a few months. 
These now enrich the noble museum of Lu- 
cien Bonaparte (Prince of Canino), and also 


that of Prince Musignano. They are well 





described by Signor Avvolta. But of the 
highly-successful excavations made at Or- 
vieto, Chiusi, Pompeii, Rome, and among 
the Italo-Grecian tombs of Nola, our present 
limits will not allow further notice. Several 
excellent topographical articles, and the ex- 
planations of some ancient sculptures, render 
the second volume (at least that part of it 
which we have seen,) particularly valuable. 
The articles which constitute these Annals 
are published in Italian, French, or Latin ; 
those originally written in English, German, 
or other languages, are translated into Ita- 
lian. We understand that England has fur- 
nished a very copious body of subscribers to 
this interesting publication. Among them 
are many of the highest rank, as well as un- 
titled lovers of classical antiquity. The work 
is imported by Rodwell, New Bond Street ; 
and the terms of annual subscription are said 
to be extremely moderate. 





Library of the Fine Aris. No. I. London, 
Arnold. 


WE ought perhaps to have announced this new 
periodical earlier—but, in truth, it is not with- 
out reluctance that we refer to it at all. A work 
exclusively devoted to the Fine Arts has never 
yet succeeded, and the present is not likely to 
establish a precedent. We shall say nothing of 
the folly of republishing Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Discourses, or the impertinence of what is called 
a review of the Lives of the Painters—we have 
more serious things to hint to the Editor. 
There is an old homely proverb about honesty 
and best policy, which it is well to impress on 
the minds of young people, and should serve as 
a motto to young periodicals. One of the pre- 
tensions of this new work, and thrust most pro- 
minently forward, is the Biographies of deceased 
artists, and we are favoured with a laboured 
specimen, in a memoir of the late George Dawe, 
the Royal Academician, which, after all, turns 
out to be a gross plagiarism from the pages of 
the Atheneum. At the time of that gentleman’s 
death, (in October 1829) we were enabled to 
lay before the public (Vide Atheneum, No. 104) 
a biographical sketch of that artist from au- 
thentic sources, which have as yet been open to 
none but ourselves. We now find this re-pro- 
duced, almost unchanged in form, except when 
a slight distortion of the truth, or a kindly in- 
tended difference of opinion, was to be super- 
added, connected with a few unimportant facts, 
(most of which, by the bye, are either totally or 
partially incorrect,) and comments on the cha- 
racter and opinions of the individual, evidently 
made bya good-natured friend, but having nothing 
at all to do with his merits as an artist. Not 
only is this unaccompanied by the slightest 
acknowledgment of the source from whence the 
real and important facts are derived, but we are 
thrown out of the field—or, as our neighbours 
term it—mis hors de combat, in a most cavalier 
style. In the preliminary address of the publi- 
cation, its readers are told, that “ the scanty 
notices of the periodicals of the day which may 
have recorded their lives, (that is, the lives 
of artists,) could not be expected to do that 
justice to their memories which would be de- 
sirable for the sake of the arts themselves.” 
Now this is what a noble ex-premier would call 
“too bad,” for without our “ scanty notice” the 
“ Biography” of this new Bombastes would have 
been on much the same scale as the army of his 
prototype, which consisted of a serjeant, a fifer, 
and a drummer. It is, unfortunately, early days 
with the writer, and he has not been skilful 
enough to disguise the stolen bantlings: he has 
carelessly, we must not, in courtesy, say igno- 


rantly, left an original accidental blemish un- 





changed and uncovered. By an uncorrected 
error of the compositor, the name of the Russian 
Marshal, Barclay de Tolly, was printed in the 
Atheneum, Barclay de Jolly, and—risum tene- 
atis ?—BaRcLAy DE JoLiy!! it stands in the 
“ Library of the Fine Arts”! 





Siege of Constantinople. By Nicholas Michell. 
London, 1831. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Sketches of Genius, and other Poems. By D. 

Corkindale. London, 1831. Robins. 

“ Every young writer,” says a witty friend of 
ours, “wants, now-a-days, to mount the Pea- 
cock Throne.” The throne so called was, it 
will be remembered, a great golden ponderosity 
set up by Aurung-zébe; backed by a gold pea- 
cock studded with jewels, which again was 
topped by a parrot cut out of an emerald. The 
meaning of our friend’s remark is, we suppose, 
that everybody wants to dazzle and astonish 
everybody ; and that from the universal aspiration 
after magnificence, we must soon in politics, be 
content with kings for shoe-blacks, and in litera- 
ture, trouble our really eminent writers to indite 
the Newgate dying speeches. To be respectable 
and sit on a three-legged stool, albeit of silver, 
and at the foot of the throne, will satisfy very 
few of those who desire to be nearer neighbours 
to the golden peacock and the emerald parrot ; 
but Mr. Michell is, we think, one of the sensible 
few—if so, there is a silver stool at his service ; 
and if he will take pains with himself, make his 
versification as perspicuous as it is often vigo- 
rous, study to think as soberly as he now 
seems to feel warmly, and will, above all, avoid 
flippancy when he expresses his own opinions— 
he may, in time, change the said silver seat into 
a golden one. His poem is dedicated (by per- 
mission) to Mr. Campbell, which speaks well 
for it at the onset. 

To Mr. Corkindale, we cannot, as Aurung- 
zébe’s gentleman-usher, be equally complaisant : 
a wooden stool must serve his turn at present, 
and, to say truth, we have strong fears as to 
whether he will ever change it into a silver one. 
His book contains here and there some pretty 
lyrics, but the main poem, ‘Sketches of Genius,’ 
is an uncouth production. It is a series of 
poetical portraits from Homer downwards ; now 
and then there is a discriminating thought and 
a good stanza, but the main portion super- 
abounds with strange images and strange words. 
The following is a fair specimen: 

Delightful poesy, thy placid look 

Can smile away even sorrow’s lingering hours; 

Can principle the heart in virtue’s book, 

And gild with pleasure’s ray each cloud that lowers, 

Or strew adversity’s rough path with flowers. 

No fostid stain the bosom e’er imbibes 

From revelling in thy luxuriant bowers ; 

For there with syren voice stern wisdom bribes 

The soul to virtue’s paths, ’mongst fancy’s shadowy 
tribes, 





PAMPHLETEER 





An Essay on Money. London, Hatchard & Son. 


We have been sadly puzzled by political ques- 
tions in our day and generation. Free Trade, 
the Corn Laws, and divers other problems dear 
to economists, have successively placed us on the 
rack. All however have been mere nursery 
trifling in comparison with the ‘ Monetary 
System,’ the ‘Cash Laws,’ and the ‘Great Ques- 
tion of the Currency.’ Had we not left the finan- 
cial mystifiers to wrangle out the matter at their 
leisure, we verily believe that our next of kin 
would by this time have burthened our estate 
with the consequences of a commission de lu- 
natico inquirendo. Each authority proved more 
unintelligible than his predecessor, and, not 


daring to doybt the wisdom of the least of the 
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sages, we began to lose all confidence in our 
powers of comprehension. The present produc- 
tion has gone far to reinstate us in our own good 
opinion. Be it right or be it wrong, the author 
of the ‘ Essay on Money’ has advanced nothing 
that evades the grasp of the understanding. A 
freshman of the Universities might peruse his 
treatise with advantage and entertainment. It 
contains an interesting history of money in an- 
cient and modern times, under the division of 
Real, Symbolic, and Coined. Symbolic and 
Coined money are defined to be tokens of value 
received, alike originating in taxation, but dif- 
fering in this respect, that the latter possesses 
intrinsic value. For national uses, the author 
gives the preference to Symbolic money, on the 
ground of its being the only adequate repre- 
sentative of the Real, and recommends a govern- 
ment issue of such a currency to the amount of 
the annual taxes, in payment of which it is to 
return to the Exchequer. According to his plan, 
gold and silver would become, like other mar- 
ketable commodities, open to the buyer at a 
variable price. The arguments are manly and 
cogent, and the essay well deserves perusal. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





LITERARY LAYS. 

THE BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. 
HEALTH to them all! and there’s a pretty lot, 
Whose genius, or whose pen, but seldom slum- 

bers; 

Whose merits, meretriciously or not, 

Come to us now like magazines—in numbers. 

Health to them all! for, Murray’s Grammar 
slighting, 

I’m sure I would not have them séop their 
writing. 

I know small harm of them: a few are fair— 

And very sensible, no doubt, the rest ;— 

That beauty is but fading, fragile ware, 

That in a century won't stand the test; 

And so by wit, worth, dress, or decoration, 

Balance accounts in mental elevation. 


It was a bitter spirit, not a biter, 

Who said a bas bleu had no dressing skill 
in her; 

I’ve sat beside a first-rate female writer, 

And really taken her for a first-rate milliner ; 

So knowing was she about gauze and stuff, 

And if you mentioned books—in such a huff. 


And worse, if you but talked of a great poet; 
And worst of all, if you brought up reviews. 
You need be very handsome—ay, and know it, 
Before you venture blue-talk with the blues; 
You'd better even talk about the weather— 
Be a plumassier and think in feather. 


Health to the Blue Belles !—young, old, thin, 
short, tall, 

Red, pale, round, fair, calm, silent, sentimental, 

Humorous, witty, pensive, thoughtful—all 

That may in female mind be elemental ; 

Whate’er the disposition, form, or line, 

Ever excepting those that clash with mine. 


Health to the gentle dwellers in that ilk, 

Where paper, pens, and even pencils rule ; 

Where eens walk in foolscap, not in 
silk ; 

And where reviews are statutes of the school ; 

And printers flourish, let books swim or sink; 

And where the circulating medium ’s—ink ! 


That land is TyPELAnD!—not by king or dey 
Is governed its republic vast of letters ; 

The publishers are consuls while they pay, 
Banished by ostracism when they re debtors ! 
In that land every critic “‘ makes a quorum ;” 
And there a soirée is itself the Forum. 





My well-beloved reader, do you ever 

Go to a soirée ?—(one’s like the plurality)— 

Where there is not a creature but is clever, 

And hath his own pet claims on immortality ; 

Where you eat ice, get crushed, and in good 
phrases, 

Talk about mind, books, pictures, public places : 


With now and then to make wit cheap as law, 
A laugh at the expense of friend or neighbour, 
Which he, to have in his good will no flaw, 
Returns with equal pleasure, no more labour. 
This is not guess—/ am a blue, you’!l note, 
When I have on my best gilt-buttoned coat. 


You'll not see all the Blue Belles there—some 
grow 

On banks, and in far places out of town ; 

And some hath Death with his keen scythe laid 


low, 
Who lovely were for coronal and crown: 
Brunton and Austen;—but one can’t build 
shrines, 
And put at least twelve names into two lines! 


I'm for the living, for I am alive, 

And in my turn have been in love with each, 

And shall be oft again, if I survive. 

First with F. H., hearkening her Delos speech ; 

Then reverenced her of ‘ Montford,’ whose eye 
seems 

Pale, dim, and deep—a placid fount of dreams. 


I’ve had 2 penchant, but with strict propriety, 
For three more Mrs. H.’s—one in verse, 

And two in tales and sketches ;—then for variety 
I gave the Ennuyée my heart to nurse ; 

Then flirted in an “honourable” way 

With Mrs. N. ; then friendshipped with Miss J. 


And to Miss M.,, and to her cricket-bat, 

My heart hath also made itself a ball; 

And by Miss B. of “ Churchyards”’ I have sat, 

Whose “Chapters” like the leaves of summer 
fall ;— 

In fact, as you may by this time discover, 

I’ve been a general literary lover. 


But to our soirée—there sits L. E. L., 

Who makes a bon mot of my adoration, 

Spite of my Sonnets—and, the truth to tell, 

Is such a mixture in her conversation— 

So keen in word, while kiadly the heart glows, 
Her crest may be—“ the Arrow and the Rose.” 


And by this lady you may chance to see— 

And if you see, you'll hear this will not pay: 
I’Il not turn showman, and in love and charity, 
Without “ encouragement,” as writers say 

In a first preface ;—if this gives you pleasure, 
Praise me, and I’! proceed when next at leisure. 








The Lord Chancellor in his Law-reforming speech in 
the House of Lords, observed—‘ That in the Court of 
Chancery, it was true the evils were sufficiently black, 
but not so black as they were painted, as had been 
proverbially said of the Judge who presided in an- 
other Court.” 

Truly, my Lord, I joy to find 

You still retain your liberal mind, 

Too high and self-assured to grudge 

Due honour to a Brother Judge: 

As is indeed most fit, for though 

He rules the Roast in “ Courts below,” 
Yet his stern judgment seat accords 

In some points with your House of Lords, 
Which, like grim Pluto’s, is a Court 

Of awful “ dernier ressort,” 

Whose Judges are too apt to lord it 

Like him with “castigatque audit;” 
Besides, your “learned Brother's” station 
Is like your own sad elevation 

In that high place, where Fates have bound you 


With wretchea J S'¥* 


jn } for ever round you. 
Feb. 24, 1831. 





SWAN RIVER. 

TueERE has been great anxiety respecting the 
new colony on the banks of the Swan River, 
from the time that the settlers first landed, to a 
few days ago; when the arrival of satisfactory 
intelligence put an end to the increasing doubts 
of its ultimate success. ‘The ominous opinions 
which had been expressed concerning it—the 
insinuation that it had been a job from its very 
conmencement—the bad character of the land 
about it—and more than this, the return of 
some of the emigrants, were all calculated to 
depreciate and condemn the undertaking, before 
it had even received a fair trial, 

At length the spell is broken; and though, 
like the gardens of the Hesperides, the land 
will not yet produce golden apples, still there is 
much on the banks of the river, which may vi- 
even with them in richness of soil, and Juxurie 
ance of herbage. Evil report travels faster 
than good, and so has that of Swan River, 
accelerated by the designs of interested indivi- 
duals, 

We have had enough of bad accounts—let us 
now look at the good ones. The whole of the land 
fit for cultivation has been allotted to individuals 
—the temporary huts of the settlers have ais- 
appeared, and been replaced by substantial 
buildings—much valuable timber has been 
found—provisions are plentiful, and the crops 
look well. Nor is this all: an extensive. tract 
of good land has been discovered to the east- 
ward of the settlement at no great distance 
from the Darling range of mountains, watered 
by a considerable and rapid river. Rivers in 
all new countries may be considered the chan- 
nels of civilization; they facilitate the progress 
of man; wherever they occur, whether navi- 
gable, or encumbered with shoals, rapids, or falls; 
they serve to guide him through its remotest 
parts. Little of the extensive and impenetrable 
forests of North America would have been 
known to others than the native Indians, but 
for the innumerable lakes and rivers, by which 
that country is intersected. 

It is said that a passage has been discovered 
from Gage’s Roads into Cockburn Sound, but 
we much doubt if ever a secure harbour will 
be obtained for Swan River outside of the latter 
place. ‘There is, however, ample room for the 
improvements of art in that particular, within 
this extensive inlet of the sea. We are happy 
to find that everything is now going on pros- 
perously in the colony. When the accounts left 
it, a good harvest was anticipated, and much in- 
terest was excited by the discovery of a fine 
tract of country, with a rapid river, whose source 
and outlet were yet to be explored. 





ROCKS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Ir was found lately, by a vessel coming to 
England from America, when passing over the 
supposed situation of some rocks, called “ Her- 
vagault’s breakers,” that the thermometer indi- 
cated a decrease of 13° in the temperature of 
the sea. Previous to this, it had been steady at 
72°; and on passing to the N.E. it again rose 
to the same temperature. Unfortunately, no 
soundings were tried for, as no change was ob- 
served in the natural blue colour of the sea. An 
incident of this nature might add to the pro- 
bability of their existence, if it was not for the 
numerous ice islands which have been frequently 
seen in the part of the ocean where these dan- 
gers are supposed to lie. They have not been 
heard of since the year 1723, at which time they 
are reported to have been seen by M. Herva- 
gault, on his way home from America, in the 
Conquerant of Nantes. They are described by 
him as being about two hundred yards apart 
from each other, that the sea broke over them 
in three different places, and between each that 
it appeared clear. M. Hervagault states also 
that he passed between them.g 
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There is, perhaps, nothing more difficult in 
the hydrographer’s vocations, than that of de- 
ciding on the existence or non-existence of these 
reputed dangers. To reject them on the grounds 
of their not having been seen during a long 
period, as in the present instance, might be the 
means of occasioning shipwreck ; while to insert 
indiscriminately all that are reported to exist, 
would so fill the charts, that seamen would have 
enough to do in striving to keep clear of them; 
and the greater part would, doubtless, prove to 
be only whales, pieces of timber covered with 
weeds and barnacles, ice-islands, and such other 
floating substances. It is well known that these 
are often met with at sea. During the search 
for Aitkin’s rock last summer, by Captain 
Vidal, a spar was seen floating, which at first 
was decided to be the rock, but after a search of 
three months it was not found. In such un- 
certainty, the safest way at once presents itself 
of giving the authority, and particulars of each, 
when, should the accounts eventually prove to 
be correct, it will be satisfactory to know that 
every care has been taken to publish them. The 
Hervagault breakers are stated to be in lat. 41° 
N., and lon. 49° W. 


——EE EE 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

(This Institution is now sufficiently important to justify, 
and indeed to require some notice of its proceedings, 
and we have great pleasure in stating that the Athe- 
neum will hereafter, at intervals dependant on the 
importance of the rs read, and the subjects dis- 
cussed, be furnished with abridged reports. ‘The follow- 
ing account of the origin and progress of the Society 
seemed to us a becoming introduction, and likely to be 
generally interesting to scientific men, especially in the 
country. | 

Tuis Institution, as characterized by its 
charter, “is formed for the general advancement 
of mechanical science, and more particularly 
for promoting the acquisition of knowledge 
which constitutes the profession of a civil en- 
gineer, by the art of directing the great sources 
of power in nature, for the use and convenience 
of man, as the meaus of production of traffic in 
shtés, both for external and internal trade, as 
appiie’eto the construction of roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, canals, river navigation, ports, har- 
bours, moles, breakwaters, lighthouses, and na- 
vigating by artificial power.” 

This Institution, in 1818, originated, as most 
useful societies have done, by the association of 
a few; and has, like them, by the gradual ac- 
cession of persons of similar dispositions and 
pursuits, increased as the nature of the Insti- 
tution became more generally known, until 
comprehending members not only in every part 
of the British isles, but also in most of the 
European states and British India. This in- 
crease of numbers, accumulation of original 
communications, drawings and printed books, 
and the gradual possession of property, led, in 
1828, to the obtaining the protection of a royal 
charter of incorporation. 

The chief purposes of the Institution, being 
a free communication of useful knowledge, are 
found to be best accomplished by experienced 
men stating what has occurred in the course of 
their practice, or come within their personal 
knowledge,—and this is more satisfactorily 
communicated by familiar conversation than 
by formal speeches; at the same time admit- 
ting any elaborate dissertation or discussion 
with which members will favour the meeting: 
these, with the heads of conversation noted at 
the time, are examined at the subsequent meet- 
ing, and afterwards registered; and together 
with the descriptions, drawings, and models of 
works actually performed, have now become a 
valuable study, not only for young engineers, 
but, as the numerous branches of scientific pur- 
suits are here developed by the different prac- 
titioners, the most experienced derive advantage 
from this concentration of talents. 





The before-mentioned documents being de- 
posited in the rooms of the Institution, and ac- 
cessible to all its members, form a valuable 
school for those who are disposed to be made 
acquainted with what has already been per- 
formed, and the opinions of experienced persons. 
As a specimen of the subjects discussed at the 
weekly meetings, the session of 1830 is here 
inserted. 


MINUTES OF CONVERSATION TAKEN DURING THE 
Session 1830. 

On the best method of filtering water in large quan- 
tities—on railroads—the best method of giving addi- 
tional security to houses from fire—on tubular boilers 
—on the materials, and their proportions, which best 
form concrete masses for the foundations of buildings— 
on wells or borings—on the best method of making 
the joints of pipes for mains and services in water- 
works—on the best method of preserving iron from 
rust—on Mr. Smith’s new crane—the late experiments 
on railroads near Liverpool—on steam-engines—on rail- 
ways—on concrete lime and gravel—on the capability 
of steam-ships to contain fuel for long voyages—on the 
best method of supplying high-pressure steam-boilers 
with water—on English stones fit for the purpose of 
lithography—on the materials which have been used 





for making fire-proof floors, and the best and cheapest | 


method of construction—on the best method of supply- 
ing water to mills—on steam introduced into the ash-pit 
of a boiler, whether it effects a saving of fuel—on the 
best inethod of introducing iron into a mixture of gravel 
and lime, so as to form a strong and water-proof con- 
crete—on puddle—on swivel bridges—on the experi- 
ments made with Braithwaite and Ericson’s exhausting 
apparatus— Mr. Hawkins’s portable filtre—on Mr. Pal- 
merino’s calculating machine. 


List oF ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED 
DURING THE SESSION OF 1830, 


1. A paper on the construction of ordinary dwelling- 
houses so as to give additional security trom fire: Mr. 
Joseph Jopling.—2. An account of the voyages of the 
Curacgoa steam packet: Mr. J. Field.—3. An account 
of experiments made on the Manchester and Liverpool 
railway with Wirman’s friction-wheel waggon: Mr. C. 
Vignoles.—4. A paper on the subject of gravel concrete : 
Mr. Charles Atherton.—5. Plans and sections of the 
main line and branch railways from Stockton by Dar- 
lington to the collieries: Mr. Thomas Storey.—6. 
paper on the pressure of steam: Mr. J. I. Hawkins.— 
7. A paper ov the mode of constructing stone-roofed 
buildings in the East Indies; transmitted to Mr. Tel- 
ford, by desire of the Governor of Bombay : Mr. Telford. 
—8. A paper on the formation of concrete masses: Mr, 
Aicheson.—9. Plan of Shooter’s Hill road: Mr. J. 1. 
Hawkins.—10. A table exhibiting the gross load which 
may be drawn by a twenty-horse locomotive engine on 
railways, &c.: Mr, C. Vignoles.—11. Description of a 
swing bridge, on a new principle: Mr. William Tho- 
rold.—12. Account of experiments for determining the 
quantity of water flowing through differently-shaped 
orifices; with a drawing: Mr. Bryan Donkin.—13. Ac- 
count of experiments made at Mr. Laird’s works near 
Liverpool, with a low-pressure boiler, on the exhaust- 
ing principle of Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericson: Mr. 
C. Vignoles.—-14. Account of experiments on the ve- 
locity of light boats on a canal: Mr. ‘T'elford.—15. Draw- 
ings of Ponte Santa Trinita, at Florence: Mr. William 
Anderson, jun.—16. Numbers 10, 11, and 12, of the 
Passes of the Alps: Mr. Wm. Brockedon.—17. A re- 
port on the comparative merits of locomotive and fixed 
engines as a moving power: Mr. John U. Rastrick.— 
13. Observations on the comparative merits of loco- 
motive and fixed engines, as applied to railways: 
Messrs. Stephenson and Locke. 


The Institution at present consists of— 


Members . . . «© 2 «© «© « 4 
Corresponding ditto . . . . . 65 
Assuciates . . «+ 6 6 © + + 66 
Honorary .. . + « « - 4 
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The following questions now stand on the 
paper for discussion :— 


Whatis the best method of regulating the supply of 
water to mills ? 

Has any stone fit for the purpose of lithography been 
found in England ? 

What is the result of experience upon railroads, as 
respects the friction, the speed, the slipping of the 
wheels during frost, and the best means of prevent- 


“s ? 

hat is the economy, utility, and durability of 
wrought-iron railroads in comparison with cast-iron 
railroads ? 

What is the most economical, and, at the same time, 
most salutary mode of warming and ventilating large 
buildings ¢ 

What is the comparative durability of rolled and cast 
lead, when applied in roofing and other external pur- 

g 


poses 
What is the best method of preserving the planks or 





boards that form the roadway on suspension bridges ?— 








and is there any more durable material or substance 
applicable thereto ? 

We shall next week give a general abstract of 
the proceedings since the commencement of the 
present session. 





Paris, February 15, 1831. 

Dear D.—Having promised to give you some 
idea of the actual state of the Arts here, I 
last week availed myself of an opportunity 
presented by the exhibition of a number of 
sketches, painted, by invitation from autho- 
rity, from an incident belonging to the com- 
mencement of the revolution. It relates to 
the time when the Ticrs-Etat, after the King’s 
declaration had been read which directed them 
to separate, remained hesitating and irresolute 
in their place of assembly, and were summoned 
to retire by the master of the ceremonies (the 
Marquis de Breze, I believe); and the moment 
selected is that of Mirabeau’s celebrated re- 
ply, “Go and tell your master that we are 
here by the will of the people, and can only be 
driven hence by main force.” The competitors 
are thirty-eight in number, and among them are 
names that rank high in French art: Abel de 
Pujol, Delacroix, Colin, Monvoisin, Fragonard, 
Boulanger, Marquis, Chenavard, Court, Henne- 
quin, Franque, Dubois ainé, Fournier, De- 
spagne, Serrur, Vafflard, &c. &c. Out of these 
eight and thirty pictures one is to be selected, 
by certain competent judges, and the fortunate 
artist will obtain an order from the government 
to paint a large historical picture after the ap- 





| proved sketch. 


The first thing to remark on viewing these 
rival productions, is the want of agreement in 
certain points, which, being matters of fact and 
prescription, one would naturally expect them 
to be of one accord. To begin with the costume 
of the deputies—in some pictures they are in 
dress suits of black, in others they are supplied 
with black cloaks in addition, while in several 
they are clad in all the hues of the rainbow: 
here, we find them all sporting three-cornered 
hats; there, round hats are the order of the day. 
Their place of meeting is as variously repre- 
sented: be it remembered, that this building 
still exists within twelve miles of the metropolis, 
yet in these pictures its architecture ranges 
trom Tuscan to Corinthian, through all the gra- 
dations of plain and fluted, single and double 
columns, &c. &c. quite ad libitum. The dispo- 
sition and arrangement of the throne and presi- 
dent's seat, presents the same diversity. The 
gallery, introduced in several of the pictures, is 
in many empty, in a few crowded with spec- 
tators. The benches and fittings-up are of all 
colours. I was much amused with the varied 
costume of the master of the ceremonies, Breze, 
who, I had conceived, would appear in a certain 
official dress; he is, however, represented in all 
the changes of fashion, from the vest, cloak, 
large hat and feather of our Charles the First’s 
time, down to the court dress of his own: in one 
instance he is preceded by an usher, bearing a 
kind of rod or mace, and followed by assistants ; 
in another he is accompanied by military offi- 
cers; in a third he is supported by a detachment 
of musketeers; while in some he is alone, and 
appears in danger of being devoured by the 
irritated deputies. 

With such discordance in matters where simi- 
larity ought to have been found, variety abounds, 
you may be sure, where agreement was impos- 
sible; however, a minute examination of thirty- 
eight pictures on one subject being equally un- 
interesting and unprofitable, I shail merely 
glance at a few particulars. In the first place, 
the subject is extremely ill-chosen: the action 
is of necessity confined to two figures ; and the 
attempts to animate the groups of deputies, who 
can be nothing but lookers-on, while these two 
personages exchange big words and looks, has 
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almost uniformly failed; as the shrugs, and 
whispers, and ill-suppressed hilarity of the vi- 
sitors of the exhibition, abundantly testify. The 
hero had an ugly face and an ungainly figure 
that no pencil can make attractive. In some 
pictures he is represented with all his limbs on 
the stretch, a robustious perriwig-pated fellow, 
tearing a passion to tatters, to very rags; some- 
times he points to heaven with one hand, some- 
times to earth with two. In Fragonard’s and 
Marquis’s productions he turns his back to the 
spectator, and one of them has matched him 
and Breze more particularly, by mounting them 
on stools. The action of the master of the cere- 
monies, though generally on a less animated 
scale than that of Mirabeau, is yet rich in va- 
riety of a subdued kind. In Monvoisin’s sketch 
he is the perfect identification of a gouty, testy, 
courtly champion of legitimacy and divine right, 
who believes nothing half so heinous as the op- 
posing the wishes, even if illegal, of a misguided 
king; in some he has the air of a soldier, in 
others of a livery-servant: sometimes he bran- 
dishes a wand or cane in a manner that ap- 
proaches to menace ; occasionally he frowns and 
clenches his fist; in other places his action is 
graceful, inviting, and even submissive. Dela- 
croix’s picture is composed of protiles through- 
out, excepting only three subordinate figures; 
notwithstanding this defect, Mirabeau and Breze 
are well conceived and expressed—the former is 
energetic and dignified, the latter embarrassed 
and ashamed of his mission. The best grouped 
pictures are those of Colin and Chenavard ; the 
latter is perhaps the best sketch of the whole. 
As a specimen of the difficulty with which a 
devotee of the classics descends to the common- 
place of modern times, take the following idea 
of the grouping and colour of three figures oc- 
cupying the centre of Abel de Pujol’s picture: 
their legs are sprawled over benches which they 
partly kneel on or lean against, their heads are 
brought close together, and they hug each other 
most vehemently, like Flaxman’s Daughters of 
Pandarus, about to be seized by Harpies; one 
of these inseparables is clad in a light green 
coat and chocolate-coloured under garments, 
the second wears an orange coat with light slate- 
coloured ditto, the third a lilac coat, dirty 
yellow waistcoat and inexpressibles ; near them, 
by way of spreading the light, and giving to the 
work all the treasures of the palette, as Dutresnoy 
has it, we find a figure with a sky-blue coat and 
bright yellow linings, a scarlet ribbon at his 
button-hole, white waistcoat, and nankeens; 
while the painter has liberally bestowed on all, 
stockings that may vie with the driven snow, 
and shoes whose lustre reminds one of the 
matchless manufacture of Henry Hunt, Esq. 
M.P. 

The most cursory glance around this exhi- 
bition suffices to show that from some “ mighty 
cause yet unexplored,” the strength of the 
artists has not been put forth on the occasion ; 
and, always excepting three or four pictures 
from the general censure, this is the most con- 
temptible collection of attempts at historical 
painting that I have ever seen. 

In a few days I shall perhaps send you a slight 
notice of the principal modern works in the 
Louvre ; till then, I remain, &c. &c. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 24.—Davies Gilbert, Esq. V. P., in the 
chair.— The presents to the Society’s library 
being announced, among which we observed the 
‘Life of Dr. Young,’ a paper was read on the 
Chemical Action of Atmospheric Electricity. 
The author of the paper proposed to connect 
the researches of Dr. Franklin, with the che- 
mico-electric experiments of the late Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. 





The first part of a paper was read, on the 
Operations carried on to determine the Dif- 
ference of Level between the River Thames at 
London Bridge and the Sea at Sheerness, by 
A. J. Lloyd, Esq. A long detail of the instru- 
ments used by Mr. Lloyd, and his improvements 
in them, so as to render his work as accurate as 
possible, occupied the remainder of the evening. 
The part fixed on at Sheerness was one of the 
jetties in the dock-yard, at which place he 
erected the tide-gauge adverted to in the last 
number of the Athenzum. The range of the 
tide is measured by means of a vertically-float- 
ing rod, which moves freely in a wooden case 
adapted to the size of the float. An ingenious 
contrivance, in which the length of the rod is a 
constant quantity, registers the high and low 
water marks within a very short compass, and 
the whole is protected by a building, through 
the roof of which the case for the rod projects. 

In the course of the evening the Bishop of 
Chichester was elected a member of the Society, 
previous to which, Mr. Gilbert, in addressing 
the members, adverted to the usual custom of 
the Society in inviting men of rank and learning 
to join with them, and alluded to the benefits 
which might be expected from that of the dig- 
nitaries of the church. Dr. Lee, and Dr. Isaac 
Wilson, of Haslar Hospital, were also elected. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Faraday stated, that Dr. John- 
son, who had intended to lecture, was prevented 
by indisposition from attending the Institution 
that evening. It is usual, in such cases of un- 
foreseen disappointment, to bring forward some 
subject which may excite conversation, and, 
if possible, throw an additional light on the 
scientific discoveries already known to the pub- 
lic. The duty which thus devolves on Mr. Fara- 
day is, we must confess, not a trifling one; but 
it would, indeed, be a trite subject, were we to 
attempt any encomium on his talent. He stated 
that, by some recent chemical researches, a new 
substance has been discovered, resulting from 
the distillation of oxalate of ammonia. The 
French chemists have called it oxamide, or ox- 
alamide—alluding to the combination of oxalic 
acid and ammonia, which leads to its production. 
Oxalic acid was at first known only as it oc- 
curred naturally in some fruits, and in consider- 
able quantity in the juice of the ovalis acetosella, 
whence, indeed, comes its name. Subsequent 
discoveries have proved that it is to be obtained 
from every kind of organized matter, whether 
animal or vegetable; and this acid is, as it were, 
a resting -place in the course of decomposition 
affecting such bodies. They pass into oxalic 
acid, and then it seems the business of decay is 
arrested, for subsequent changes partake more 
of the character of new formations than decom- 
position. 

Oxalic acid combines with ammonia, and 
forms a very useful test for the presence of lime; 
but if oxalate of ammonia be subjected to de- 
structive distillation in a glass retort, there ad- 
heres to the upper part of the bulb and neck of 
the vessel a winte substance, which is found to 
be nearly insoluble in water, and to possess 
properties different from either ammonia or 
oxalid acid. This is the oralamide, and it yields 
by analysis, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and _ni- 
trogen, which are, it is true, the constituent 
principles both of ammonia and oxalic acid, 
but oxalamide does not contain them in such 
proportions as can form either of those sub- 
stances. By a further process, in which water 
combines with oxalamide, both ammonia and 
oxalid acid are produced by the decomposition 
of the water. 

Every discovery which regards the nature of 
organized matter is extremely interesting, even 
if it do not lead to any immediate advantage ; 
and we may be permitted, without assuming the 





arrogance of those philosophers who would find 
in the mind of man merely a voltaic battery, to 
hope that such information may ultimately be 
obtained respecting the principles of organized 
matter as may lead to useful results, particu- 
larly where incipent decomposition claims the 
attention of the medical practitioner, 

In the library was a curious electro-thermome- 
ter invented by, Mr. Harris, in which the quan- 
tity of electricity in voltaic batteries may be 
compared by the heat communicated to wires : 
some very curious results are said to attend the 
experiments made with this machine, when 
wires of different metals are used. 

There was also a neck-chain made of palla- 
dium, and a six-ruble piece made of platinum 
from Russia. 


SUCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 24.—Hudson Gurney, Esq., Vice Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Among the presents to the 
Society this evening, were two pamphlets on the 
project for removing the organ screen in York 
Minster: the one contained the essay by Mr. 
Gage, which was communicated to the Society 
at the last meeting against it; and the other 
was from Mr. R. Smirke, the architect—his 
second report to the subscribers for the restora- 
tion of the structure, and was of course in favour 
of it. Mr. Smirke also communicated to the 
Society, in a letter to Mr. Ellis, the Secretary, 
a reply to Mr. Gage’s arguments on the subject, 
and a defence of his design. This he felt him- 
self compelled to do, out of respect to the So- 
ciety and in justice to himself, although the pro- 
ject had been, in the course of the last week, 
abandoned in deference to the opinions of the 
large number of persons who deprecated the 
measure. Mr. Smirke sent with this letter 
two views of the interior of the Minster, the 
one parallel, with a leaf, to show the present 
and the proposed sites of the screen, and the 
other angular, to show more clearly the pre- 
sumed effect of the removal. A plan of the 
edifice tended still further to elucidate the sub- 
ject. The abandonment of the project by the 
authorities, has of course rendered the proposed 
remonstrance on the part of the Society unne- 
cessary; it is not impossible, however, that the 
demonstration produced a good effect. 

Testimonials in favour of two gentlemen, 
candidates for admission, were read; and the 
Vice President gave notice that a candidate, 
whose probation will have then expired will be 
balloted for on Thursday, 3rd March. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 16.—Professor Sedgwick, President, in 
the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society. Dr. James C. Somer- 
ville, John Mac Donnell, Esq., John Evans, 
Esq., and John Badams, Esq. A letter was first 
read from Peter Cunningham, Esq., dated New- 
castle on Hunter’s River, New South Wales, 
Oct., 1829, and communicated by John Barrow, 
Esq., F.R.S. This letter was written with a 
view to give some insight into the former state 
of the interior of New South Wales, and was 
accompanied by a series of illustrative speci- 
mens. 

A memoir was then read on the Geology 
of the Island of Juan Fernandez in the Pacitic 
Ocean, by Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq., F.G.S. 

Anniversary.x—The Anniversary Meeting of 
the Society was held at its apartments in Somer- 
set House, on the morning of Friday the 18th 
inst., for the purpose of electing officers for the 
ensuing year, in the room of those retiring, at 
the expiration of their fixed periods of service. 
The Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian Pro- 
fessor in the University of Cambridge, F.R.S., 
and President, in the chair. 

The late Dr. Wollaston having bequeathed to 
the Geological Society 1000/., the interest to be 
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employed annually in recompensing or encourag- 
ing geological inquiries, and the council having 
directed a medal to be struck, bearing the im- 
press of Dr. Wollaston, the first of these, toge- 
ther with a sum of money, had been adjudicated 
to Mr. W. Smith. Before the delivery of the 
medal, the President gave achronological account 
of the discoveries of Mr. Smith, by which he 
justified the terms of the following award, viz. 

“That the first Wollaston medal be given to 
Mr. W. Smith, in consideration of his being a 
great original discoverer of English Geology, 
and especially for his having been the first to 
discover and teach the identification of strata, and 
their succession, by means of embedded fossils.” 

The meeting then proceeded with the usual 
business of the day, and, the ballot having closed, 
the undermentioned were declared to be chosen 
out of the new council, as the officers of the So- 
ciety :— 

President, Roderick Impey Murchison, a 
F.R.S., F.L.S., &c.; Vice Presidents, W. J. 
Broderip, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., Davies Gilbert, 
Esq., M.P., V.P.R.S., &e. .. the Rev. W. Buck- 
land, D.D., F.R.S., &c., andthe Rev. W. Coney- 
beare, F.R.S., &c. Secretaries, Dr. Turner, 
F.R.S.L. & E., and Henry Thomas De la Beche, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

Foreign Secretary, Charles Lyell, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.L.S. Treasurer, John ‘Tayler, Esq., F.R.S. 

In the evening, the Fellows and their friends, 
to the number of ninety, dined at the Crown 
and Anchor, the newly-elected President, Mr. 

{urchison in the chair. 

Among thecompany were Sir John Johnstone, 
Bart., M.P., Sir Philip Egerton, Bart., M.P., 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rufane Donkin, K.C.B., Mr. 
Herschel, Professors Buckland, Sedgwick, 
Whewell, Thirlwall, &c., Mr. A. B. Lambert, 
V.P.L.S., Mr. Davies Gilbert, M.P., V.P.R.S., 
Mr. G. Rennie, V.P.R.S., Mr. John Rennie, 
Drs. Fitton, Roget, Turner, Sutherland, &c., 
Mr. Greenough, Mr. Leonard Horner, Mr. 
Broderip, Mr. Vigors, Mr. Blencowe, Mr. C. 
Lyell, Mr. De la Beche, the Chevalier de Bren- 
sted, Mr. Whishaw, Mr. Blake, Mr. Lockhart, 
Mr. H. Ellis, Mr. John Tayler, Mr. Charles 
Barclay, M.P., Mr. A. Kett Barclay, Capt. 
Basil Hall, R. N., Capt. P. P. King, Mr. Guil- 
lemard, &c. Xe. 

The party finally adjourned to the Society’s 
apartments at Somerset House, where the Ex- 
President, Professor Sedgwick, delivered his 
annual oration on the present state of Geology, 
and its progress during the previous year. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 19.—Mr. Chinnock in the chair.—The 
President, on taking his seat, related the details 
of a singular case communicated to him by Dr. 
Blundell. An ounce of crude mercury had been 
administered to a patient who had previously 
applied a blister to the chest. A few hours sub- 
sequent to its exhibition “scores OF GLO- 
BULES OF QUICKSILVER” were observed on the 
blistered surface, thus proving the exudation of 
that medicine in its mineral form to the surface 
of the body. 

Mr. Winslow then read a lengthy dissertation 
on the Influence of the Passions and Imagination 
on Disease. ‘The author referred to the autho- 
rities of some of the most ancient and celebrated 
philosophical writers, to show how constantly 
the marked effect produced by mental emotions 
on the functions of the body had been observed. 
He then referred to more modern writers, and 
recent facts, to strengthen his position. He 
especially instanced gout as often brought on by 
a fit of anger, jaundice by excessive joy or gricf, 
and hysteria especially being under the con- 
trol of exciting and depressing passions. He 
then generalized his arguments to prove not 
only the influence the mind has in producing 
particular disease, but how materially it ope- 





rated in every disorder, either in assisting re- 
medial measures or aggravating the violence of 
symptoms. Mr. Winslow very ably classed the 
passions, and supported his position by good 
logical reasoning. 

The discussion that ensued was very interest- 
ing and animated. Phrenology, ethics, and me- 
taphysics, each formed prominent features in 
the observations made by the different speakers, 
among whom were Drs. Barry, Stewart, and 
Epps, Messrs. Burnett, Bacot, King and Evans. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Feb. 22.—Mr. Aikin delivered a lecture on 
ornamental woods and veneering. The art of 
veneering was known to the ancients, for Pliny 
mentions it as having been then recently intro- 
duced. The luxurious Romans had long before 
esteemed tables made of curious woods, for 
which prices were paid that seem altogether 
out of reason, considering the nature of the 
articles purchased. ‘These were made of solid 
wood, several inches thick. 

A great variety of specimens were exhibited 
of the hard woods now in use for veneering; but 
the subject does not embrace any art of peculiar 
ingenuity, neither could the botanist derive 
much knowledge from the natural history of the 
trees which produced the specimens. Mr. 
Aikin procured all the information that could 
be obtained, and we give him great credit for 
his indefatigable exertions on this and other 
occasions. We cannot but express our surprise, 
that naturalists who have had opportunities of 
visiting distant regions, should not have turned 
their attention to the timber trees, as well as 
the smaller plants of warm climates. It is 
scarcely to be believed, that of most of the hard 
ornamental woods now so commonly in use, we 
have no knowledge, save that they come from a 
certain port, in logs of a certain size—we have 
not the most remote idea what the trees are 
like which produce them. 

There was a curious specimen of a tree which 
had been cleft asunder, and in the cleft was an 
impression in relief of some letters, which 
seemed as if produced by a plate of lead, grown 
into the tree, so as to leave the letters engraved 
on the plate, relieved on the wood. Mr. Aikin 
adopted this opinion, but we are inclined to 
think, that no plate of lead is at all necessary 
to account for the fact; for if the writing had 
been originally cut on the tree, the subse- 
quent annual layers (which of course cover it,) 
would receive an impression of the letters in 
relief, and if the tree were split so as to exhibit 
the writing, these might be the relieved letters 
in one part, and the corresponding impression 
cut in on the other face. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal College of Physicians, Nine, p.m. 
Mowpay, | Geographical Society ......Nine, P.M. 
Medical Society ............ Eight, P.M. 
Horticultural Society ......One, p.m. 
TuEspay, { Linnean Society............ bight, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Eight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature, Three, p.m. 
Geological Society ........4 past8, P.M. 
Society of Arts ............$ past7, P.M. 
WepnEs. Medico-Botanical Society .. bight, P.M. 
Artist and Amateurs’ JConver- 
sazione. 
Royal Society ............4 past8, P.M. 
Tuvnrsp. | Society of Antiquaries ...... kight, p.m. 
Zoological Society .......... Three, P.M. 











Fripay, Royal Institution ...... —< - 8, P.M. 
. Royal Asiatic Society ... » P.M. 
Satvap. { Westminster Medical Society, Beh, P.M 





LONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
We are sincerely happy to find, that at the 
annual meeting of the proprietors of the Uni- 
versity of London on Wednesday, the estab- 
lishment of this school obtained great appro- 
bation from the meeting in general, and the 





system of education introduced by the Head 
Master, drew forth the warmest eulogiums from 
several of the proprietors. 

The feeling for the immediate erection of a 
building, capable of containing sufficient accom- 
modation for conducting the school on an 
enlarged scale, was so strongly displayed by 
the meeting, that we think the Council cannot 
hesitate to proceed immediately in laying the 
warden’s plan for building the south wing 
before the proprictors and others, desirous 
of sceing a grammar school established worthy 
of the London University. We cannot refrain 
from impressing upon the Council, that it will 
be in vain to expect any considerable accession 
of pupils until they establish a nursery of their 
own. Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and other 
great public schools, train their students for 
Oxford and Cambridge; but the University of 
London has no such establishment; and it will 
never flourish as it ought until it has. 

We think, therefore, that the Council should 
lose no time in completing some well-digested 
plan for the attainment of this most desirable 
object; and we are sure they will find the most 
prompt and cordial support from the proprietors 
at large. To the accomplishment of this object 
all other views should give way; the comple- 
tion of the great library is, in comparison with 
this, we think, a matter of secondary importance; 
the present room is sufficiently large to contain 
all necessary literature, for it must be recol- 
lected, that a library of reference, and not a 
reading-room, is all that is wanted. The hospital 
too may be necessary for the medical school, 
but the University is for general education; and 
we are of opinion that its want of success in 
the general classes has arisen, in a great degree, 
from too much attention bei ing paid to this 
branch. We are willing to allow the impor- 
tance of a good medical school, but that im- 
portance has been so much dwelt upon, that 
many have considered the catdiichenein anthede 
more than a school for medicine. We are aware 
we differ, in these opinions, from one most en- 
lightened member of the Council, for whom we 
entertain the highest respect, but we think the 
feeling exhibited at the recent meeting will lead 
that gentleman to the conclusion, that the 
opinions we have expressed are entertained by 
a vast majority of the supporters of the Univer- 
sity of London. 

We cannot quit this subject without bearing 
our testimony of approbation to the liberal 
conduct of that faithful steward of the Univer- 
sity, Mr. Leonard Horner. 





FINE ARTS 


BRITISH GALLERY, PALL-MALL. 
(Concluding Notice.] 

The Mill, LiNNELL.—Clever in painting and 
colouring, but hard in outline. 

The Upper End of Dovedale, J. C. Hortann. 
—An interesting bit of landscape, very prettily 
treated, but rather feeble. 

Tie Fox detected—The Romps,T. CLATER.— 
These and others by this artist are full of well- 
imitated objects. The former is a boy caught 
stealing eggs, and requires nothing more. The 
latter contains some female figures in very 
fine apparel, but withal neither beautiful nor 
graceful. 

Four Interiors of Cathedrals, HARRY WILSON. 
—With some brilliancy of effect and good co- 
louring, they are inferior to some we have seen 
by this artist. 

Scene at Uckfield, Sussex, Nasmytu.—Mr. 
Nasmyth is most happy in depicting pleasing 
English scenery, without any boldness or splen- 
dour. His colouring is fresh and true, and there 
is always the interest such scenes will afford 
about his pictures—still they are somewhat 
mannered, 
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View of the Ruins of the Castle of Brederode, 
in Holland, BRONDGEEST.—A very clever Dutch 
landscape: the scene is flat, but the water, the 
reflection of the ruins, and the bushes around 
it, are very skilfully represented. The colour 
bright, and the effect very pleasing. 

Servant Girl at Antwerp, Howakv.—Very 
pretty, but flat and tame, and quite devoid of 
interest. 

The Young Devotee, VickERs.—We mention 
this picture for one quality—a good effect : what 
else, we ask its admirers, does it contain? If 
a picture contains one quality only, and is des- 
titute of interest, and all beside, should it be 
held up as an honour to art? 

Among the pictures which have been exhibited 
before, there is not cne claiming notice more than 
Mount St. Michael, Cornwall, STANFIELD; and 
we lament that it has not yet found a purchaser. 
We may also mention Lavinia, by Sir M. A. 
Suec; Juld Friends, Kxicut; Gil Blas, Mr. 
Suce; Viola, WestaLL; The Storm, Evry; 
Izaac Walton, Ixskxive; Italian Peasant and 
Child, PICKERSGILL. 

In concluding these notices, we must observe, 
that our first unfavourable impression is not in 
any degree mitigated by a detailed examination 
of the pictures. 
manufacture, and, even as such, deserving of 
very limited commendation. The public, as we 
anticipated, express the prevailing inditlerence 
to such productions, by leaving them unsold. 
But we cannot believe that art would want pa- 
tronage, were it employed on its proper objects. 
Looking at the interests all men and allages have 
taken in poetry and works of fiction as well as 
the fine arts, can we believe that artists would 
not excite notice, were they only to attempt, 
with a tolerable approach to success, thedeli- 
neation of beauty, feminine and manly, in its vast 
variety of forms—character in its intinitely diver- 
sified and interesting aspects—feeling and in- 
tellectual action in their appropriate expressions? 
At present, the attempts of most artists are 
analogous to what poetry would be, were it con- 
fined to the construction of verses of all shapes 
and varieties without regard to the sense, and 
ringing an indefinite number of changes on 
words without meaning, devoid alike of interest 
and aim. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Thomas Telford, Esq. Engraved by W. Raddon, 


from a painting by S. Lane. 


Tris very admirable work is dedicated, as it 
ought to be, to the Members of the Incorporated 
Institution of Civil Engineers, to whom as men 
of science, as well as members of an institution 
of which Mr. Telford was the early friend and 
first President, it must be especially valuable. 
In these degenerate days, when art is compress- 
ed into a nutshell, and the exertions of many 
able men are wasted on smooth, silky, trashy, 
halfpenny plates, for annuals and albums, a la- 
borious line engraving deserves distinguished 
notice, and Mr. Raddon has on this occasion 
not only won honour for himself, but for his 
art; he appeals tono temporary popularity, but 
desires to enrol his name among the more emi- 
nent, not of book-plate manufacturers, but of 
engravers—with Strange, Woollet, Pye, and 
others, of whom England may justly be proud. 





Fancy Ball Dress—Ragusa, No. 1. 
Costume du Haut Ton, No. 2. London, Spooner. 


WE could not help a little old bachelor self- 
congratulation, when we first cast an eye on 
these pictures, for they are beautiful enough to 
ruin any man that has a wife and daughters. 
We do not indeed remember to have seen any 
work of mere modern costume got up with so 
much taste, 





Fraser’s Panoramic Plan of London. 


A very neat, clear, and useful map of London, 
surrounded with an engraved border of the more 
interesting public buildings, and mounted in 
mahogany for the oflice or the library, where it 
cannot fail to be generally serviceable. 








THEATRICALS 


DRURY-LANE. 
On Tuesday their Majesties honoured this 


theatre with their presence. ‘They were accom- | 


panied by the young Princes of Cumberland and 
Cambridge, and by the usual officers of state. 
The house presented what we should have called 


| a crowded and brilliant appearance, but these 


| benevolent and excellent 


Nearly all are mere articles of | 
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epithets have been so frequently applied by the 
management to half-empty and half-dress houses, 
that we are at a loss for words, and mus* there- 
fore wait until some improvement be effected in 
the English language. The reception of our 
monarch and his 
amiable consort was as it should be, and showed 
that they live in the safest and best home for 
sovercigns—the hearts of their people. The 
entertainments commanded were ‘ The School 
for Scandal’ and ‘ Davy Jones.’ The comedy 
went off extremely well, and the King appeared 
much pleased with it; as for the pantomime, if 
he must have endured one, we could have wished 
him a better, but the sacrifice was made to please 
his royal nephews, and it at least served to shuw 
that his Majesty, like a true British sailor, will 
face even Davy Jones himself to oblige those 
he loves. 


COVENT-GARDEN,. 


Last week, ‘ Much Ado about Nothing’ was 
revived at this house, Beatrice by Miss Fanny 
Kemble. When this young lady first came out, 
and while she was working her way towards that 
height of public estimation under salutes from 
which she might take possession, in Queen 
Melpomene's name, of the principal places in 
tragedy, we were loth to say anything which 
might damp either her exertions or the good- 
humoured ardour with which the public came 
forward to encourage them, 
motives actuated us—admiration for the feelings 
which brought her into public life, respect for 
the actual talent she displayed, and a general 
leaning towards any member of that unrivalled 
family, to whose splendid persons, gifted minds, 
and general demeanour, both in public and pri- 
vate, the British stage is, in our opinion, mainly 
indebted for the elevation to which it has at- 
tained, The time to be influenced by two of 
these motives has passed, and Miss Kemble 
must, in her present and tuture efforts, be tried 
solely by the force of her own talents. Like a 
true conqueror, she has no sooner established 
herself in possession of the first walk in tragedy, 
than she seeks to extend her dominions, and puts 
forth her claim to the same command in comedy. 
We can never consent however to have comedy 
considered as one of the dependencies of tra- 
gedy. It is a different rezion, and requires a 
totally different power to reduce it to subjection. 
Miss Kemble may have the heavy cavalry which 
acts effectively on tragedy, but she is but indif- 
ferently provided with that skirmishing sharp- 
shooting force which can at one moment con- 
centrate itself upon any given point, and at the 
next as rapidly extend its line over the whole 
face of a light comedy country, and pick off 
every joke that ventures to show its head above 
the surrounding scenery. Miss Kemble’s Bea- 
trice is to us the least effective and the least hke 
»the Beatrice of Shakspeare of any we have seen. 
There is a labour, a study, and an artifice about 
it wholly at variance with the true character, and 
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a total absence of buoyant humour, which seems 
to proceed from a deficiency of animal spirits. 
That some points were well given is quite true ; 
and it is equally true, that her general reading 
is correct, but it was for the most part lost in 
the delivery. We are inclined to infer that Miss 
Kemble will not at any time make any distin- 
guished figure in comedy—certainly not in that 
branch of it to which Beatrice belongs; and it 
would be uncandid to our readers, and unjust to 
merit in the back-ground, if we did not express 
our opinion that there are two ladies in the 
same theatre either of whom would make a better 
representative of the part—Miss Ellen Tree 
and Miss Taylor. The Benedick of Mr. Kemble 


| is too well known to need comment—and it is 


well it is, for we should want words to express 
the extent of our admiration, We are at a loss 
to guess though, why, in the midst of a perfor- 
mance, which was positively electrifying the 
house by its sparkling brilliaucy, he should have 
played the scene in which his companions taunt 
lim with being in love, in the tone and manner 
ofa pouting school-girl robbed of her plum-cake 
—* This was not so before.’ Miss Taylor did 
the most that could be done with Hero—it was 
a chaste and charming performance, Mr. Warde 
played Leonato extremely well; Mr. Keeley was 
all that could be wished in Verges: and Mr. 
Blanchard perfection in Dogberry. If he had 
condescended to be less truce to nature and his 
author (synonymous terms, by the bye), he might 
have gotten more applause from the galleries, 
but he wisely preferred the higher line, and the 
quiet approbation of all persons of true taste, 





OLYMPIC TIEATRE. 


On Monday last a new comic burletta, in one 
act, was produced here, called ‘Taken by Sur- 
prise.” We were somewhat taken by surprise 
on observing the author’s boldness in calling it 
“ original,” seeing that it has long been decided 
that there is nothing new under the sun, How- 
ever, if original mean only not stolen, we are con- 
tent to let the assertion remain undisturbed, for 
we are by no means prepared to assert that it is. 
Our worthy friend of the Tatler has thought it his 
duty to the public to be vehemently severe upon 
this unpretending little piece, which, if it have 
not much advanced, has at least not detracted 
from the excellent character for rational and 
real amusement which this establishment has 
earned for itself among all ranks, from the duke 
to the lowest professional gentleman who 
visits the gallery. 

If the “ original critic in the Examiner” be 
really strong, and we freely admit that he is, 
why is he not merciful? He takes an iron bar 
to knock down a fly—he fires at a humming- 
bird with a four-and-twenty pounder—he flies 
into a passion, and tells a man who never spoke, 
that he lies: —all this is waste. The scene is at 
an inn in the Apennines. A certain Count is 
engaged to be married to a young lady, but has 
given her a written promise not to enforce 
his claim for a year—this he wants to get 
away from her, and therefore disguises himself 
and servant as brigands. ‘The lady is informed 
of the plot, and when they come to her room, 
expecting to take her by surprise, they get 
laughed at, and then, ‘ taken by surprise’ them- 
selves, they are tied to the wall, but released 
by some of the Count’s soldiers who come to 
look after him—the men left to guard them 
being ‘taken by surprise,’ and tied in their 
places. While the ladies are talking over what 
has passed, they are ‘ taken by surprise’ by real 
banditti, who, in their turn, are ‘taken by sur- 
prise’ by the return of the Count with his 
soldiers. The dialogue is light enough, and 
pleasant enough, with occasional bits of smart- 
ness. The acting, on the parts of Miss Pincott, 


Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Collyer, decidedly good ; 
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on that of Mr. Fredericks, as decidedly bad. 
He “dragged his slow length along,” like a 
“ wounded snake.” His part does not atford 
any very great opportunity certainly, but that is | 

recisely the time when an actor, if he be one | 
in anything but name, is wanted. As it is, we 
recommend that the call-boy, the next time he 
calls Mr. Fredericks, should also be directed to 
wake him. 

On Thursday another new piece was pro- 
duced here, called ‘ Duke for a Day.’ It is an 
English version of Boieldieu’s celebrated and 
delightful Opera, ‘Le Nouveau Seigneur du 
Village ;’ well and pleasantly done, as to words— 
very well acted, with one painful exception—and 
gotten up, as to scenery, dresses and decorations, 
in a style which would do credit to any theatre, 
and which cannot fail materially to enhance the 
growing reputation of this. We have neither 
time nor space to say as much as the subject 
deserves, but before we proceed to notice the 
performers, we must congratulate the public on 
the taste and liberality ofthe spirited proprietress 
and the proprietress herself, upon the great ac- 
quisition she has made in Mr. Gordon as a 
scene-painter. We believe this gentleman has 
lately been a pupil of Mr. Stanfield ; certainly 
the first scene in ‘ Duke for a Day’ is worthy a 
son of such a sire. We were delighted to have 
our old Parisian recollections revived by the 
charming music of this opera, ‘ It came over 
our ears like the sweet south,” “stealing and 
giving odours.” The main weights, both as to | 
singing and acting, rested on Madame Vestris, 
and nobly she sustained them both. Much and 
often as the public have been charmed with this 
finished vocalist, she has never been heard to 
such advantage as here, a circumstance chiefly 
owing to the rational size of the building. The 
rich tones of her voice are poured forth without 
exertion, and they are heard without exertion ; 
moreover, her pronunciation of the words ren- 
ders them as familiar to the audience as if they 
were exhibited in melo-dramatic letters of fire 
upon a flat scene, If she goes on in this way 
she will ruin the fruit-women, for nobody will 
“ buy a book of the songs.” We must add that 
her acting, good throughout, was beyond praise 
in her two best scenes—that in which she over- 
comes the temptation of gold, and the last. There 
is no artist living, male or female, who could 
have excelled her. Miss Sydney acted very 
prettily, and got through her difficult music 
creditably ;—she must exert herself to conquer 
much natural but needless timidity, for she is in 





a fair road to become an established favourite. | 


Mr. Vining was dressed to admiration—he looked 
quite a picture, and his acting evinced the same 
earnestness and good sense which have gained 
him so much well-merited applause in ‘ Mis- 
Apprehension.’ The choruses, all of them 
good, were well and carefully executed. Here 
ends our praise. 
ends our critique also,” but it must not be. There 
stands a Mr. Hodges—who put him there? It 
may be, a better man than any of us—but we must 
dare to touch him, for all that. He has rathera 
good voice, but he can do little or nothing with 
it, and we almost—nay quite, wish he would not 
try. If his singing of Thursday be intended for 
“ Hodges’ best” it is far below proof, and his 
distillation of notes should be stopped for want 
of a due infusion of spirits. There was also an 
illegal still-ness about his acting, which obliges 
us to recommend that he will only make enough 
for private use—he cannot supply the public. 
He managed the duet with Mr. Vining tolerably, 
but his song must be omitted for every body’s 
sake, including his own. He must have heard 
the “ Serpent Obligato” from the house which 
accompanied him. 





We wish we could say “here | 





| des Etats Unis. 





THE ALGERINE BALL. 

[The following spirited paper appears in the Massa- 
chusetts Journal, and is translated from the Courier 
We think our readers will agree 
with us, that it is worthy of being transplanted. ] 

ALGERINE civilization has been opened bya 
ball! An enchanting ball! A ball with chan- 


| deliers, and curtains, and lemonade and _ice- 


creams served by eunuchs! On the right hand 
may be heard the merry sound of the violins ; 
on the left, conversation carried on in Arabic; 
the dogs bark in the street; the sacred stork rests 
upon the minaret ; and the champagne flies up to 
the arabesque ceiling. ‘God is great!” * * 

Make room for the ladies! 

At eight o’clock they arrive—not in carriages 
with armorial bearings—for in Algicrs the se- 
dan-chairs and litters, in use from the time of 
Clovis to Louis XIV., are still fashionable. 

The beautiful young Jewesses are mounted 
on mules, richly caparisoned in Spanish style. 
Their ample, flowing drapery, fastened at the 


| throat, is composed of embroidered brocade, 


which sparkles in the darkness, like a fire-brand 
when it is crushed; pyramids of golden tears 
are on their heads; their eye-brows are painted; 
and their white teeth are white enough to make 
one die of love. 

Who is it exclaims, “ En verité, ces dames 
sont charmantes!”? Look at the windows, and 
you will see whence the exclamation came. I 
ask pardon of the reader,—there are no win- 
dows; but look in the street, look upon the 
terraces, look in the galleries, and you will see 
Frenchmen—a crowd of Frenchmen—in splen- 
did military costume, glittering with epaulettes, 
sabres, and poniards. It is the Frenchmen, 
who exclaim, “These women are beautiful!” 
A compliment is always understood by the 
ladies. Speak flattery to a Scotch damsel in 
Russian, toa Norman in Turk, to an Algerine in 
French—no matter, the ladies will understand it. 

The band of the 15th is playing divinely in 
the first saloon; the slippered feet of the ladies 
glide voluptuously over the variegated floor, and 
their transparent drapery floats along the walls 
of Parian marble. 

In the second saloon are sonorous time- 
pieces, on which gods, goddesses, and cupids 
mark the flying hour; and the blue carpets are 
scattered with roses. 

In the third room are displayed the presents 
of the Dey of Tunis. Pistols, and jewelled 
poniards, mantles of tiger-skin, pipes of yellow 
and white amber, saddles and housings of lion- 
skin and gazelle-skin, oriental stirrups wrought 
in damask work, and perfumes that might render 
an old man young again. 

In a word, this room is a perfect chapter in 
the thousand and one Arabian Nights. It 
makes one think that Haroun-al-Raschid is 
still alive, and that the enchanted rose, the 
speaking bird, and the singing tree will soon 
present themselves. 

Before entering the ball-room every gentle- 
man presents a bouquet of flowers to his partner, 
and each lady is in turn introduced to the brave 
commander, General Clausel. 

All is ready in the ball-room. The violins 
are tuned ; the gentlemen take their places; and 
the ladies blush, as they see themselves reflected 
in the mirrors. The first couple moves forward. 
Prodigious! prodigious! It was very little to 
have broken through the customs of a thousand 
years, to have uncovered their faces, and to 
have gone out at night to a ball—the Jewesses 
have made a sacrifice infinitely greater, to 
please their fascinating conquerors—they have 
actually put on stockings! white stockings! 
embroidered stockings! No wonder they are 
a little embarrassed in the zephyr step. 

When the contre-dance is finished, cakes, ices, 
and lemonade are served; they laugh and talk 
in the cool aleoves—Ranelagh and Bagdad seem 
to have met together. 





Silence! silence! Here come the Tunisian 
ambassadors. Bring champagne and ices for the 
gentlemen! 

They are not grave, diplomatic, or listless. 
They talk cheerfully and freely with the mana- 
gers about camels, ministers, fine women, and 
tobacco: and then they go out upon the terrace 
to smoke. 

At midnight the dance is renewed. The 
ladies are gayer than ever; the ambassadors more 
blue ; and the Frenchmen gloriously intoxicated 
with lovely Moriscas, and Jewish damsels, with 
beautiful stockings,—still more beautiful with- 
out them. 

At two o’clock the galopade is proposed. The 
East and the West fly through the rooms hand 
in hand—pearls trembling, and poniards glit- 
tering and ringing, as they go! 

The farewell is said. ‘The mules are capa- 
risoned in the court; the slaves stand ready 
with the sedans ; the managers offer their arms; 
the night is finished, the ball and its glories have 
passed away. 

But Algiers is conquered—civilization has 
subdued it. Her Jewesses have worn stockings !— 
and the Tunisian ambassadors have danced the 


galopade ! ! 








MISCELLANEA 





We understand that Mr. Martin is now en- 
graving two new prints—‘ Satan presiding at 
the Infernal Council,’ and ‘ Pandemonium,’ on 
the same scale as the Belshazzar’s Feast. 

Mr. Stanfield’s Picture of St. Michael's Mount.— 
Our readers will be happy to hear that this de- 
lightful picture has been purchased by Pickering 
Ord, Esq., of Edge Hill. That it should have 
remained so long unsold, was to us a matter of 
considerable surprise ; it is, undoubtedly, in its 
class, one of the finest productions of modern 
art. We sincerely hope, that the unfortunate ma- 
lady, which has attacked the artist’s “ weather 
arm,” and entirely prevents his pursuing his de- 
lightful occupation, will speedily be removed. 
The noxious qualities of the paint have affected 
the artist’s arm, and the “rubbing in” in this 
case, as in some others lately come to light, 
has proved very injurious. 

The lady of one of the dignitaries of the 
church recently received a begging letter ad- 
dressed as follows: “ To the Right Rev. Mother 
in God, the Bishopess of "1! This is better 
than the letter received by the Duchess of 
Northumberland, during the time his Grace was 
Viceroy of Ireland, which was addressed, “'To 
her Grace the Lady Lieutenant of Ireland.” 

Voyage to Lisbon.—The passage from Fal- 
mouth to Lisbon by the packets is made in eight 
days; the return passage from Lisbon to Fal- 
mouth occupies nine days and three quarters ; 
these are the mean of sixty-one different voyages. 
It would appear from this, that the facility of 
going to the southward is greater than that of 
returning to the northward, in spite of the op- 
posing S.W. winds which prevail i in our quarter 
of the globe. It is not improbable, however, 
that this facility is the effect of a slight general 
current from the northern to the equatorial re- 
gions, which comes under partial observation by 
all navigators when crossing the Bay of Biscay. 
In sailing to the southward from the mouth of the 
channel, a vessel has this current in her favour : 
whereas, in returning to the northward, it is 
opposed to her progress. But the well-known 
prevalence of S.W. winds at the entrance of the 
channel, would lead us to expect an opposite 
result to that which we have found. Of the sixty- 
one passages which we have used, the shortest 
was four days in the months of April and May 
both ways, and the longest nineteen days to 
Lisbon in that of January.—With respect to 
steam passages, sufficient have not yet been made 
to give a fair average. The passage to Lisbon 
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has been unde more than once by one vessel, in | 
five days. But it is not perhaps the shortness, 
so much as the certainty, of the voyage being 
performed in a given time, wherein their supe- 
riority over sailing-vessels will be shown. 
Munich.—The number of students frequent- 
ing the University of Munich during the winter 
session, amounted, in the middle of December 
last, to 1844, independent of the pupils of the 
clerieal seminary ; but, including the latter, the 
total number is 1903. The suppression of the 
academical aula has deprived them of a favourite 
and useful means of social and literary recre- 
ation ; though it may be prudent, under existing 
circumstances, to have thus prevented its con- 
version into an arena of political debate. 
Temperance Socielies.—The number of Tem- 
perance Associations in America, in August 
1830, was 1605—viz., in Maine, 98; New Hamp- 
shire, 84; Vermont, 119; Massachusetts, 232; | 
Rhode Island, 11; Connecticut, 181; New 
York, 372; New Jersey, 30; Pennsylvania, 95; 
Delaware, 2; Maryland, 11; district of Colum- 
bia, 4; Virginia, 111; North Carolina, 17; 
South Carolina, 11; Georgia, 47; Florida, 1; 
Albania, 8; Mississippi, 9; Louisiana, 2; Te- 
nessee, 11; Kentucky, 19; Ohio, 87; Indiana, 
26; Illinois, 4; Missouri, 3; Michigan, 10. 











Athenxum Avdbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—The Records of a Good Man’s Life, 
&c. by the Rev. —¥ B, Tayler, M.A. 

The ah with Miscel- 
laneous Feo by i J. Benn 

Vv; alpurgis, or, The Devil’s Festival, with Illustrations 
by R. Seymour. 

Just sybscribed.—Narrative of Three Years’ Resi- 
dence in Italy, 2nd edit. 12mo. $s.— Legends and Sto- 
ries of Ireland, by S. Lover, 12mo. 7s.—Kev. R. Wilson’s 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Ja- 
mieson’s Popular and Modern Geography, 8vo. 18s.— 
Cuvier’s Avimal Kingdom, Vol. 1X. (Reptilia,) demy 
8vo. 12. 16s.; royal 8vo. 22. 14s.—Bent’s London Cata- | 
logue, 1831, 14s.—- Summer and Winter Hours, by H. G. 
Bell, 8vo. 75.— Wood’ 8 Practical Treatise on Railroads, 
8vo. 18s.—Journal of a Residence in Normandy, 5s.6d. 
—Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 65, 3s. 6¢d.— Bourrienne’s | 
Napoleon, new edition, 4 vols. 18mo. 14s.—Valpy’s 
Classical Library, No. 15, 4s. 6d.—Hughes’s Divines, 
No. 10, Barrow, Vol. 5, 7s. 6d.—Rylind on the Stetho- 
scope in Diseases of the Chest, 3s.—Money’s Vade- 
Mecum of Morbid Anatomy, royal 18mo. 12. 5s.—Cul- 
len’s Nosology, 3s.—The Time of the Millennium In- 
vestigated on Scripture Grounds, bythe Rev. 1). Nolan, | 
8s.—Napier’s Peninsular War, Vol. 3, 20s.—Travels in | 
the Seat of War during the Campaigns of Russia and | 
Turkey, by J. B. Armstrong, S8vo. 10s. 6d.—E, pitome | 
Historiz Sacre adapted to Jacotot’s Method, byJ.Payne, 
3s.—Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 11. Part 2, 12s. 
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sof | Therm 0 e 
Peet | | Max. “he | Winds. | Weathers 
Th. 17/50 34 29.85 N.W. Rain p.m. 
Fr. 18) 49 35 | 30.00 | N.W. Cloudy. 
Sat. 19] 50 36) Stat. N.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 20) 45 29 | 29.82 N. Ditto. 
Mon. 21/43 34 | Stat. N Ditto. 
Tues. 22) 40 36 29.95 N.E Ditto. 
Wed. 23! 45 33 30.27 N. Ditto. 








Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cumulus, Cir- 
rostratus, 
Mean temperature of the week, 35°. 
Astronomical Observations. 

The Sun and Satura in opposition on Thursday. 

‘oon and Mars in conjunction on Friday 4 noon. 
The Sun entered Pisces on Sat. at 8h. 13m. A.M. 
Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed.19° 33’ in Pisces. 
Saturn’s - — 27°56’ in Leo. 


Sun’s — 27° 8' in Pisces. 
Length of oye jon Wed, 10h, 26m.; increased, 2h. 46m. 
tion 2/31". Logarithmic number of | ¢, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 
We have been favoured with several early copies of 
books, and regret that we must defer the notice of 
them. Next week we hope to find room for the His- 
tory of Venice, Miller’s Dorians, the Mission to Calmuc 
Tartary, the Anatomy of pod Dr. Johnson’s new 
work—at least, for many of them 
Errata.—tIn the last + of the Astronomical So- 
ciety, the name of Baron Damoiseau was misprinted 
Daneviseau. Th = report, for‘ womena’ | 
womera. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


wAMUEL ANDREWS respectfully invites 


w the attention of the Nobility and Pablic to his improved | 

system of Roasting COFFEE, by which the Aroma is cutirely 

preserved, and the acrimonious properties of the Coffee wholly 

destroyed, rendering it more wholesome and nutritious, and 
greatly improved in “favour. 

ALL COFFEE ROASTED DAILY. 
Demerara, or Jamaica, 1s 4d Tc . 

Best Berbice, of very — and fine qeoees e. 

Very superior Mocha oe 

Best powder Candy, recou mended by” Connoisseurs 

as preferable to Sugar, forCotlee ~.... 1 

An extensive Assortment of Raw Coifee, at one- ‘ifth less than 

Roasted.—TEAS of every description, se lected as usual with the 
strictest regard to stre ugth and favour. 
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0 
0 
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The very best Gunpowder Tea eeee 

Fine Pekoe wees ditto eee oe 
Hysonw Kind eeee ditto - - 
Fine Souchong .... ditto 





Fine strong tuil-flavoured Congou ditto” 
Far superior to the bulk of Black Tea usually adve 
igher prices, 

Teas packed in lead cases for the Country, free of expense.— 
Prepared Chocolate aud Cocoa Paste, 1s 9d each pot—Strictiand’s 
Broma, 3s 6d per lb.—Cocoa and Chocolate » M8 

SAMUEL ANDREWS, (late Lone, Youens, and € 
Tea and Cotiee Dealer, 42, OLD BOND-~TREET, oo isis 
on the teft from Piccadilly. 
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ised at much 





Literature, Fine in. &e. 








HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE for MARCH, will contain: 1, The March Night- 
thoughts of Mog and Mazog—2, Europe and the British Par- 
liament—3, The Tiger’s Cave—4, Coal Duty aud Coal Trickery 
—5, Spanish Highways and Byways—6, The Letter Bell, by the 
Tate Wihiam Hazlitt—7, The Merchants’ Club, a Lege “nd. of the 
ie Time in London—s, Sir H. Parnell on Financial Reform— 
A Personal and Political Portrait of Prince Metternich—io, 
Gde to a Matron Pensioner, by a Person of Quality—it, Dublin 
Saints—12, Dramatic Copyrights—Theatrical Afiairs at Home and 
Abroad—ta, Notes of the Mouth on Affairs in General—Reform 
and Quarterly Review—The Duke's Healing Measure—Expenses 
of Lnsolveney—Orator Huut and Stauley’s Economy—St. Join 
udgéon Catehing—Freach Baukers—The Blessings of 
Sierra Leone, the Leprous Colony—Metternicl’s tender 
Passion—Captain Swing and Hindoo Burnings—Letter about Lord 
Rivers—The Irish Agitator—W hig Suuffing—Pimlico Palace 
again, &c. &c.—Reviews, Fine Arts, Reports, xc, 
WHITTAKER and Co., London; WAUGH and INNES, Edin- 
burgh ; aud J. M. LEC kKigE, Dublin. 


THE RIGHT HON. COUNTESS 

DOW AGER OF ERROL.—A Portrait of ~ distinguished 
Lady, engraved by Dean, trom a beautiful } ure, will em- 
bellish the Mancit Number of LA BELLE AS EMBL EE; being 
the 75th of the Senses of the Femace Nopiiry. 

‘The Namber will also contain several full-length Figures, bril- 
liantly coloured, illustrative of the prevailing Modes of Fashion, 
both English aud Continental, and execated in the style of ex- 
cellence that distinguishes the “embe Hishmeats of this pubiication, 

The Literary Department consists of—1, Illustrative and Ge- 
nealogical Memoir of the Countess Dowager of Errol—2, Lord 
Chesterfield’s Dream—3, My Lady’s Album—4, The Strawberries 
—5, My First Picture—6, Three Days in the Alps—7, A Tale of 
the Pacilic—s, A Domestic Sketch ; with various Poetical Contri- 
butions, Descriptions of the Fashions of the Season, Reviews, 
Fine Arts, &e. &e. 

BARONESS DURHAM’S beautiful Portrait enriched the 
Feervary Nambe pH a _ fe ayy are in preparation :— 
The KING and ¢ 2NGLAND; the EMPRESS ae 

; the M Ante MtONes of St AEFORD | ; the COUNT 
R: L MARY LESLIE; LADY NORMANBY: 
3S of ANTRIM; and other Lilustrious Persons. 


WHITTAKER and Co, London; and may be ordered of all 
eneaesnacatie in the United Smgeem. 


This aay is published, price 2s. 6d. 


Brac KWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 

ZINE. No. CLXXVII. For MARCH. 

Contents: 1, Ou the French Revolution, and Parliamentary 
Reform. No. U1.—2, The Story of Azimantiom (concluded)— 
3, The Procession. By Mrs. Hemans—4, The Burial iu the Desert. 
By the same—5, British Colonies—James Stephen, By James 
Macqueen, .—6, The State of vin rlaud—7, Passages from the 
Diary of alate Physician. Chap. VUE. The Martyr-Philosopher 
—8, [gnoramus on the Fine Arts. No. I1.—9, Parliame ueary 
Sayings and Doings. No. I1.—10, Mocies Ambrosianwz. No. 
—il, Sirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Printed for WILLIAM BL ACKW OOD, 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and T. CADELL, Strand, London, 












































On the Ist Mare h will be published, No. Il, price 2s. 6d. of 


HE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS: or, 
MONTHLY REPERTORY of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
ARCHITECTURE, and ENGRAVING, 
oe ag » Address to the Students of the Royal Academy 
+ Lawr Livesof the British Architects—3, Dogias 
p Be 8 = a Portrait-Painter—i, On Legitimate Cri- 
ticism—5, Worthies of the last Ceutury » No. i. —6, Cabinet Coun- 
ils—7, Critical Notices—8, Exhibition of Pictures at the British 
Institution—9, The New Maseum at Berlin—10, Miscellanea— 
11, Reprint of Sir J, Reynolds’s Discourses. 
M. ARNOLD, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 













MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM. 

On the 10th of March, small 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

X FO RD;—A P OE M. 
By the Author of the ‘ Omnipresence of the Deity.’ 

At the same time, 8s.; India proofs, 10s. 6d 

Illustrations for the above, from Drawings by 
Joseph Skelton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, London; and W. 


| BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh, 








MAWE’S GARDENER, BY MAIN. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. in boards; 8s. bound, 


VERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 

Being a complete Gardener’s Calendar and General Direc- 

; containing directions for all work necessary for every 

nth, with — directions for Raising, Propagating, and 

i also relative to soil and situation. To which is 
tic Catalogue of Plants proper for Cul- 

tivation in British Gardens, with directions for their general 

culture. 

By THOMAS MAWE and JOHN ABERCROMRIE, 
The 23rd edition, with great improvements, and the whole art 
brought down to the present state of Horticultural Knowledge, 


By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. 


Printed for Rivingtons ; Longwanand Co. ; J. Henn; 
Baldwin and Co.; J. Richardson; J. Booker ; 8 Ss. 
Jagster ; R. Kirby; J. M. Richardson; Hurstand Co. ; Harvey 
and Co.; Hamilton aud Co.; J. Dancan; Whittaker and Co. ; 
Hatchards; R. Scholey; W. Joy: Simpkiw and Co.; Cowie and 
Co.; J. Hearne; E. Hodgson ; Poole and Co,; and ’Houlstons. 









London: 
T. Cadell; 











FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





Published in 8vo. a new edition, stereotyped, price 14s. bound, 

DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in Two Parts; combining the 

Dictionaries of Boyer and Deletanville. With various additions, 

corrections, and improvements. 
3y D. BOILEAU and A, PICQUOT. 

7 The omission of many obsole 
Ednors of this Die 

words which owe 


s has enabled the 
rable number of 
ve ir origin to recent impros ements in the Arts, 
and additional e yples ot Freach phraseology, which are of 
great importance in a language abounding in figurative expres- 
sions; and the gre os st care has been taken to form the most 
periect Dictionary either for the Library or Academy extant. 

















London: 


oe d for Rivingtons; J.Nunn; LongeenentO) On; 
J. and W. Ch ade 


eli; Te and T. Boosey; J. Richardson; 
J. M. Ric "ew avon rvey and Co.; E,W ifliams ; Harst and 
Co.; Baldwin and Co.; J. Booth; Joy; J. Booker; = 
Scholey; J. Souter; J. ‘Bohu; Tt. Hamilton aud Co, 
J. Dune an; Cowie and Co, ; dl ; 

Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson ; Simpki 
Co.; Black and Co.; Treuttel and Co. ; Smi 
wood and Co, ; Collingwood; W. Mason; 
Dowding; J. Templeman; 8. Walker; 
worth and Ball; 

















Poole and Co,; J. 
Houlstons; and Hoids- 
Viisous, York; Deightons, Cambridge; A. 
Blach, Oliver and Co., aud Stirling and Co., Edinburgh ; and 
Robinsons, Liverpool. 











A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 


Just published, in one thick vol. 4th edition, much enlarged and 
improved, price 15s. 


N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE;; or, 


a Popular Treatise exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases, embracing 
all the modern Improvements in Medicine, Cons aining also a 
copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Mauage- 
ment of Children, most eflectual Methods of reudering assistance 
in Cases of Emerzeuc y, Rules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all 
Medicines, &c. The whole forming a clear aud comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the use of the Clergy, Families, and Lavalids, 


By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e, 


“We conscientiously recommend Dr. Graham's Treatise to 
the public. It is very far above the celebrated Buchan’s, and we 
shail preserve the volume as the advice of an invaluable frend, 
to which we can refer in the hour of 1, without any doubt of 
being benefited by its wisdom,.”—Literary Chronicle, 








“Tu the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only omparably 
superior to Buchan’s, but also to every similar work in our lan- 
guage.”—Wesleyan Magaz zine. 





“ It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—Lon- 
don Weekly Review. nip si 

“It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.’’—Monthly Ulio. 


Published by SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London. Sold by all 
ooksellers. 
Also, by the same author, 2d e dition, revised and enlarged, 
ptice 8». 6 


2. A Treatise on Indigestion ; illustrating the 
Symptoms, Varieties, Causes, and correct Treatment of the pre- 
vailing Disorders of the Siomach and Liver, with Practical Ob- 
servations on some painful Complaints originating in those 
disorde ie as Tic Douloureux, Gout, Fulness of Blood in the 
Head, 

“We — recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperative iy. called for.” —London Medical 
Journal. 

“ it is very evidently the come of close attention to, and deep 
experience in, the subject. Abernethy speaks of it in terms 
of high praise.” —British Megasina, January, 1830. 





CATON ON ASTHMA AND WINTER COUGH, 
A New Edition, 5s. 
REATISE on the PREVENTION and 


CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting ies 
Character, Symptoms, and ber atment of this Disease, with 
copious Observation on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, C ‘ie 
mate, Xc. &c.; containing also a Collection of unecessary Pre- 
scriptions. 

By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
Late of St. Thomas's and Guy’ 's United Hospitais. 

id by Messrs. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street; CHAPPLE, 66, 
Pail Ma 1; BOWER, 315, Oxford-street; SHERWOOD and Co. 
Paternoster-row ; ; aud all other Booksellers. 


Where may be had, 
Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 
Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
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TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 


By Mr. HODGSON, at his Great Room, No. 192, 
Fleet-street, 
ON THURSDAY, MARCH 3, and FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 
TO COMMENCE AT TWELVE 0’CLOCK PRECISELY EACH 
DAY, 

A VALUABLE AND SPLENDID COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS, PRINTS, BOOKS cr PRINTS, 
anp ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
INCLUDING THE 
LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN GOING ABROAD. 
AMONG WHICH ARE, 


OLIO.—The Stafford, Houghton, Tomkins, 
and Forster Galleries, ae proofs—Cooke’s Pompeii, 2 
vols—History of Buckinghamshire [liustrated—Physique Sacrée, 
& vols— Macklin’s Bible—Thomson’s Seasons—Voyage Pittoresque 
de Naples, Sicile, et de la Suisse, 7 vols— Dugdale’ 's Warwickshire 
Sostumes of various Countries, 7 vols— Musee Francais, 4 vols— 
Hakewili’s Italy, proofs—Atias Universel, par Vandermaelen, 
6 vols—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols—Histoire de PArt par les Monu- 
mens, 6 vols—302 coloured Botanical Drawings—Thoresby’s 
is, 2 vols. printed on India paper—The Large Plates to 
Shakspeare, 2 vols, 


Quarto.—Vetus Testamentum Grecum,cura 
Baber, printed on vellum, 6 vols—Brittou’s Architectural Anti- 
quities, 4 vois, large paper—Rces’s Cyclops wedia, 45 vols—Euro- 
pean Sceneries, 7 vols. Serge maper—Lywote s London Ilustrated, 
10 vols—Encyclopeedia Metropolitana, 30 parts—Martin’s Mitton; 
2 vols. large paper—Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols—Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 3 vols. darge paper—Smith’s 





This day, 


IEUT.-COLONEL MATTHEW 

4 STEWART’S REMARKS on the PRESENT STATE of 
AFFAIRS. 

“* The author is, indeed, a pure Whig; but it is on this very 
account that we are anxious to give his tract whatever additional 
circulation our testimony may be sufficient to command. He ar- 
rives at our conclusion; and he uses arguments which, though 
we could not use them, may in many quarters be cousidered 
better than ours. Colonel Stewart, the very able son of a most 
able father (the celebrated Professor of Moral Philosophy), is a 
distant and caim observer of these fierce struggles in the world 
of politics. ‘This essay will be read to its end by every man who 
once begins it.”"—No. of the Quarterly Review, just published. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 









This day is published, with Wood-cuts, 2 vols. post 8vo., 16s. 


A YS 65 IN SPAT N. 
By a YOUNG AMERICAN, 


“* Nothing is easier and more common than to fill a book of 
travels with erudite information, the after-gleaning and gathering 
of the closet; while nothing is more difhcult and rare than to 
sketch with truth and vivac ity those familiar scenes of life, and 
those groups and characters by the way-side, which place a 
country and its people imwediaivly before our eyes, and make 
us the companions of the traveller. We trust that the extracts 
we have furnished will show the author to possess this talent in 
no ordinary degree.””"—Quarterly Review, No. LXXXVIIL. 


Lately published, 
A Chronicle of the Conquest of Grenada, by 
Washington Irving. 2 vols. 8vo., 248. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemerto-street. 








an 
Supplement—Canova’s Works, 3 vols. large paper—Jenkins’s 
Martial Achievements. 


Ocravo, &c.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 
73 vols—Lodge’s Portraits, 40 parts—Gentieman’s Masazine, 142 
vols, uncut—Auctores Classici Greci et Latini, 150 vols—British 
Essayists, 38 vols—Unive History, 63 vols—Biographie Uni- 
verselle, 52 vols—Donovan's Fishes, Shells, Birds, Tooe ts, and 
Quadrupeds, 39 vols—Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols— 
Galerie du Musee de France, 10 voils—Repertoire General du 
Theatre Francais, 213 vols—Scott’s Bible, 3 vols—The Works of 
Voltaire, Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Mas- 
singer, Ford, Cowper, Button, Vertot, Saint Pierre, Byron, Pope, 
Hume and Smolleut, Count segur, Souza, Rabelais, Kc. Xe. ; 
many in superb bindings of morocco, russia, and calf. 


A HANDSOME SPANISH MAHOGANY BOOK-CASE; 

A DITTO SECRETAIRE AND BOOK-CASE ; 

AND AN EGYPTIAN MANUSCRIPT ON PAPYRUS, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 














This day is published, price 1s. 6d. sewed, 


2H 7 
HE HISTORY of MARY PRINCE, a 
West Indian Slave. Related by Herself, With a Supple- 
ment by the Editor. To which is added, The NARRATIVE 
ASA-ASA, a captured African. 
London: FREDERICK WESTLEY and A. H. DAVIS, Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court. 





TO ‘CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, Xc. &c. 
This day is published, 
PRINT of THOMAS TELFORD, Esq. 
F.RS.L. & E. and President of the Lnstitution of Civil 
Engineers. Engraved in the line manner by W. RADDON, 
— a Picture in the p of the Institution, painted by 





India Proofs secs henneehalcees psi tiee 30 

French Proofs .... 

Prints crcoccccevcccccees 

London: Line ag by EDM. JURRELL, 46, Clarendon-street, 

Somers To W. RADDON, 38, Sidmouth. street, Regent- 

square ; ont i the Secretary of the lostitution, Buckingham- 
atrest, Strand, 


| FAMILY LIBRARY OF FRENCH CLASSICS. 
ESSRS. TREUTTEL, WURTZ, and Co. 


will commence the publication, early in March, of a 
FRENCH FAMILY LIBRARY, ia 8vo. with Portraits, on aplan 
of unprecedented cheapness and elezance, Prospectuses and 
advertisements will be issued in a few days. Orders received by 
all Booksetiers in ‘Town and Country. 


30, Soho-square, Feb, 18th, 1831. 











IRISH LEGENDS, 
In 12mo. price 7s. in cloth boards, 
EGENDS and STORIES of IRELAND 
By SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A, 
With Etchings by the Author, 
Dublin: W. F. WAKEMAN, D’Olier-street; BALDWIN and 
CRADOCK, London; and OLIVER and BOY ’D, Edinburgh, 





ad edition, considerably enlarged, price 8s. in cloth boards, 


NARRATIVE of a THREE YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE in ITALY, 1819-1822; with Illustrations of 
the present State of Religion i in that C ‘ountry. 
Data: : W. F. WAKEMAN, D’Olier-street; BALDWIN and 
ADOCK, London; OLIV ER and BOY D, "Edinburgh; and 
Ww: COLLINS, Giasgow. 





In 3 vols, post Svo. 275. 
H E INCOGNITO; 
or, SINS and PECCADILLOS. 
By the Author of ‘ The Castilian,’ &c. &c. 


“* These volumes come before the public with great advan- 
First, t hey take rfectly untrodden ground : as th 


This day is publisbed, with very superior Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


HE DORIANS. An Account of the early 
HISTORY, RELIGION and MYTHOLOGY, CIVIL and 
DOMESTIC INSTIT UTLONS, ARTS, LANGUAGE, and LI- 
TERATURE of that Kace. With new andimproved Maps of the 
Peloponnese and Macedonia, 
——— from the German of C. O. yg ER gy be 
Jniversity of Gottingen, by HENRY aL 
GEO. CORNEWALL LEWIs, Esq. Student of 


Lately published, 
Beeckh’s Public Economy of Athens. 2 vols. 


8vo, 1. 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





ist” Church. 








FAMILY LIBRARY, NO. XxX. 


On Monday, Feb. 28th, will be published, illustrated with highly- 
finished Engravings, from the Sketches of Prout, and Wood- 
cuts from Designs of Titian, 


. 
KETCHES from VENETIAN HISTORY. 
ol. I. 

“Mr. Murray’s Family Library....A title which, from the 
valuable and entertaining matter the collection contains, as well 
as from the careful style of its execution, it well deserves. No 
family, indeed, in which there are children to be brought up, 
ought to be without this Library, as it furnishes the readiest re- 
sources for that education which ought to accompany or succeed 
that of the boarding school or the academy, and is infinitely more 
conducive than either to the cultivation’ of the intellect.”— 
Monthly Review, Feb. 1831. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
FAMILY LIBRARY REPRINTS, NO. VIII. 
This day is published, with a highly-finished Portrait of 
Talleyrand, &c. 
HE COURT and CAMP of BUONA- 
PARTE, 











Nos. I. and Tl. 
The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 


No. XII. 
The Life of Nelson, complete in 1 vol. 


The Family Dramatists, No. III. which com- 
pletes the WORKS of MASSINGER, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
NEW Number of the QUARTERLY 


REVIEW is published this day. It contains Articles on 
ara in Parliament—ou the Introduction of POOR LAWS 
ND—PresentState of Spain: rieut Scottish Criminal 
1 rials—Herschel’s Treatise on Sound—The Greek Dramatic Poets 
—The Bishop of Limerick’s Edition of Townson—Memoiis of 
Oberlin, Xc. Ac. 
Albemarle-street, Feb. 11, 1831. 


On January 26 was published, QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 87, containing—I. The Political Econowisis— 
il. Mr. Southey’ 3 Lives of Uneducated Poets—II1. On the Prin- 
ciples of Moratity, aud ou the private and political Rights and 
Obligations of Man—IV, Coleridge on the Study of the Greek 
Classics—V. Moore’s Life of Lord Byron—V1, Events of the late 
feo Revolution—VII. Moral and Political State of the British 
Empire. 


Vy HITTINGHAM’S FRENCH CLAS- 


SICS, with beautiful Frontispieces. 
Paul et Virginie, 2s. 6d.—Elisabeth, 2s. 6¢.— 


Charles XII., 5s.—Beélisaire, 3s,—Téléemaque, 6s. 6d.—Atala, 3s. 
—La Henriade, 3s.—Estetle, 2s. 6d.—Numa Pompilius, 5s.—Les 
Tncas, 6s.—Gil Blas, z tomes, 13s.—Gonzalve De Cordue, 5s. 6d. 
—Guillaume Teil, 3s.—Pierre le Grand, 6s. 

















pmo ogee The Lncognito is the first Spanish novel of its 
class which has appeared iu England.’ Secondly, Spain being the 

author’s native land, he must be at home in the scenes he depicts. 
The story is quite a romance, and the scenes are written with 
great liveliness.” — Literary Gazette, Feb, 12. 


WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





“B ifully printed and peettity ornamented, the present 
graceful little tomes only —. a Horocco or Russian dress, to 
deserve a place in every rosew The engravings are 
very beautiful.”—Literary Genste. 

Ly oe Testtnsh spent, Covent-garden: sold by Lon; 
and Co.; hittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co,; Hurst Co. 
London; and Oliver and Boyd, Ednburgie F 








MR. GODWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, by EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, 
ndon, int vol. 8vo. price 14s. voards, 


HOUGHTS on MAN, his Nature, Pro- 
ductions, and Discoveries. Interspersed with some Parti- 
culars respecting the Author. 
By WILLIAM GODWIN, Esq. 
Author of ‘The History of the Commonwealth.’ 

Each of these Essays treats of some interesting truth, or of some 

truth under a fresh aspect, which has never by any preceding 
writer been laid before the public. 





On the Ist March, price 5s. with a fine Portrait, 


HE POEMS of HENRY HOWARD, 
EARL of SURREY; forming the Tenth Volume of the 
ALDINE EDITION of the "BRITISH POETS. 
Volume the Eleventh will contain 
The Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 57, Chancery-lane, London, 





ANNUAL OF SCIENCE. 
Early in March wil be published, price 5s. 


RCANA of SCIENCE; and ANNUAL 
REGISTER of the USEFUL ARTS for 1831: comprising 
Porprtarn Inventions, ImMPRovEMENTs, and Discoverixs. 
Abridged from the Transactions of Public Societies, and Scientific 
Journals of the past year. With several Engravings. 
** One of the best and cheapest books of the day.””"—Mag. Nat. 
ist. 





« An annual register of new i and i P in 
popular form, like this, cannot fail to “6 useful.” —Lit, Gazette. 

Printing for JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand. Of whom may be 
had the Volumes for the three preceding years. 





HUGHES'S DIVINES OF THE CHURCH. 
Ist of March, 7s. 6d. 


ORKS of DR. ISAAC BARROW. 
Vol. V., being No. 10 of The DIVINES of the CHURCH 

of ENGLAND, continued monthly ; with a Summary to each Dis- 
course, Notes, Sc. Iu this edition are given the hitherto unpub- 
lished Sermons of Dr. Barrow. 

No. 13 will commence a selection from the Writings of Jeremy 
Taylor, with a Memoir by the Editor. 

The first five Nambers contain the only complete edition of 
Sherlock’s Works. 

Printed and published by A. J. Ado adds M.A., Red-lion-court, 
Fivet-street! and sold by ali Booksellers 

Any Author may be had separately. 





ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
Ist of March, 4s. 6d. 


URPHY’S TRANSLATION of TACI- 
TUS, Vol. V.; being No. 15 of VALPY’S CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY. 

No. 15 willcontain Theophrastus, with fifty fine characteristic 
Portraits. 

Nos. 17 and 18 will comprise Horace, in which will be intro- 
duced ‘Translations of different parts of that author from the pens 
- Dryden, Pope, Swift, Milton, Johnson, Byron, &c. some 

f the most eminent Poets of the present day ; with a Portrait of 
Horace, and a Biographical Sketch, 

Juvenal and Persius will.appear together on the Ist of June. 

The 15 first Numbers of the series contain—Demoathenes, Sal- 
lust, Xevophon, Herodotus, Virgil, Pindar, Aaacreon, and Tacitus. 
Any Author may be purchased separately, at 4s. 6d. per volume, 

** If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the best transiations 
of the best Classical Authors.” —Dr. Parr. 

Printed and published by A. J, VALPY, M.A. Red-lion-court ; 
and sold by all Bookseilers. 


Just published, price 8s. 6d. in boards, 


HANGE of AIR; or, the PURSUIT of 
HEALTH: an Autumnal Excursion through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, in the Year 1829; with Observations and 
Reflections on the Moral, Physical, and’ Medicinal Influence of 
‘Trav elling-Exercise, Change of Scene, Foreign Skies, and Volun- 

tary Expatriation, in Sickness and in Health. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
Physician Extraordinary to the King. 
Published by S. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street; and T. and G. 
UNDERWOUD, 32, Fleet-street. 








New Edition.—Now ready, 


THE LIFE of MRS. JORDAN; 
By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 

** Mr. Boaden has brought into clear view much that was for- 
merly hidden in obscurity and falsehood. He has lad the justice 
and sagacity likewise to let Mrs, Jordan speak for herself. Her 
letters, which he has inserted, carry the swore est claims to at- 
tention, not only as they exhibit concise ly py eloquently the 
Lane apy goodness of her own estimable rt, but as they dis- 

in agreat measure, the mist of prejudice which has existed 
Lat} rd to the deportment towards her of that exalted in- 
dividual to whom so many ijinks of her destiny are attached.” — 
Courier. 

“ A sweet portrait, after Romney, and a holograph letter (fac- 
simile), adorn the Memoirs.” —Lilerary Gazetle. 

Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Li- 
brary, 26, Holles-street, Caveudish-square. 





London: J. Houmss, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHEN4ZUM OFFICE, AL 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION ; and sold by 
E, Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange W. RicuMon D, 116, Jermyn 
Street; Pertues and Besser, ‘Viamburg ; Messrs. Pratt 
Barry, Brussels: F. FLeIscHER, Leipzig ; Gray and Downy. 
Boston, America; and all and N 
Town and Country.—Price 8d. unstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or 
in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 


Adverti and C ications for the Editor (post paid) 
above. 
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